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ROSES KED AND WHITE. 


} BY ¥. &. 





When fir-t the roses reared ther teats 


In Eden's ~« red bowers, 
They flourished o'er the emerald bexis, 
The brighte-t of the flowers‘ 


White—a< the snow o'er mountain drives: 
Pare—as the pearls of ocean: 

Fair—as the cloudless vault of heaven: 
And lovely—as devotion ‘ 


Unepetted, and without a thern, 
freand the tree they blew: 

Where the forbidden frett was borne, 
And flowers of ail kinds grew. 


There, as Eve passed, to rob thas tree, 
A virgtu rose she crashed: 

The fowers, ashamed, ber fault te «=r, 
Prooped down their heads, and biusbed- 


Bat when the ~aviour of mankisad 
Descended from on high, 

f purtty! we ind 

hose thetr dge! 


Euabiem- « 


The roee- 


~“, now they re blended, red and white: 


The red bioshed at the fall; 
Tie «now bods opened to the ites 
When Christ redeemed aa all’ 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—(Costisugp ) 


tHE often wondered im the after-yeare 
\ that abe had not died im that moment 
\ Bat the pride and self-control of long 
jers came to her aid; she rose, pale as 
marble, cold, dignified, ready to die rather | 
than yield to emotion: and, witbout one 
Word, she held out her band in greeting to 
berbustend. He was looking st ber with | 
z T# that seemed to devour ber. 
“Estelle,” be murmured: then, ready, | 
quent, debonair as be wae, be could say 
no more, Was it posetble— gracious | 
Heaven !_ wae it possible thet this pale, 
Pvad, beantiful woman, so haughty that 
8 looked as though nothing could touch 
'e'—Was it poesibie that she was the fair 
young Estelle who had sacrificed every- 
Wing for bim, and been so cruelly re- 
*wded? Was this magnificent woman 
Maly bis wite > 
® Estelle,” he repeated. He drew bearer, 
hough be would caress ber.” 
She ehrunk from him. 
“No,” she said, “do not touch me” 
Rat the Ear!, so handsome and deto- 
MAT, Was not to be daunted. 
Why, Estelle, my dariing, my wife, 


=o, 


"My you are g0ing to forgive me—I 
es — forgive myself. No man ever 


ve s© vileiy, | believe; bat, my 
' you will forgive me, and ist os 
* tappy Bow.” 
twenty years!” she anewered— 
- twenty long, sad years.”’ 
hie te ‘ate ban never, my love You 
Rive me, Estelle I did you s 
wrong, but the most ecraei of 
1°arrel with you sad leave 
reap Sh6 said, Ormiy, “the most cruel 
vert, a Cid was to Marry me; and the 
>» | re 
—" ‘06 all these years without 


» mm Or , 
Morr woman could ever forgive 
88 Wron 
B 
tge ~-lleie a Woman, you are ap 
+. & aad 
he “y ™ Lae @ Ways seemed 1 
“anes_1 , Sieve me in this one in 
4am [ Pa ‘ . 
Pemety) ; * -*0it8; i have bebeved 


ny 


the J; Conduct to you diegraces 
Bame I bear, the name of a gentieman 








| pardon me. 








3 = 


—but will you believe this, Estelle, my 
wife, my silence during all these years has 
not been because | would not write, but 
because I dare not? | never dreamed that 
you could forgive me; I held myself us- 
worthy ofall pardon. | knew that I bad 
wronged you so greatly, i deserved so 
com pas+ion.”’ 

“if you feitso sure that i could never 
forgive you, why do you come here now T” 
she asked, baughtily. 

The least possibile gieam of smusement 
came into his eyes, the least possibile cur! 
to bis lips. 

“You see, my darling Estelle, it i im 
this way. As Ulric Studieigh, it matiered 
little what became of me—whether I went 
to the bad altogether or not, whether I was 
mesrried or not; but as Eariof Linietgh it 
is quite another thing. 

“I must have a wife to reign in my an- 
cestrai home; I must have children to sec 
ceed me; therefore, from the depth of my 
beart, I say forgive the faultof erring, 
petsiouate youth, and be my wife in reality 
as you are in name. 

“I promise you, Estelle, { will stome to 
you for tbe evil I bave dome; that [ will 
make you happy beyond the power of 
words to tell; that | will spend my life is 
your service. Do you believe me?” 

She looked at bim. His face was earnest 
and agitaied, the eloquent eyes seemed to 
rain love into ber own. It was bard t re 
sist bim, and yet be bad been so cruet_ 

“Why bave you never written to me all 
these years, Uiric?’ she asked, and he 
knew that the faltering voice mesnat go--1 
for bim. 

“My darling, | tell you I dared at No 
man ever so sinned against s womas a I 
sinned against you. Itook sdvantege of 
your youth, your simplicity, your love ft 
meé, to induce you to contract s private 
marriage with mé. 

“Then my borrible, pride got shead of 
me, I quarreied with you and left you for 
twenty—mmé y Heaven forgive me—twenty 
years. I can hardly expect that you wil! 
How can you?’ 

She drew a littic nearer to him when «ne 
saw how unhappy be looked. 

“Ab, Ulric,” she said, “your race are al! 
alike faithiess and debonair; even the lit 
tle one is the saime.”’ 

The words seemed to cost ber viclemt ef- 
fort; ber face grew crimson. 

He looked at her with brightening even 

“The little one—our child! Ob, Eateitle, 
you have never toid mé anything of our 
child !”’ 

“You have never asked,” she retorted. 

“No, lam to biams. What dull, taped 
apathy bas come over me? What have! 
been doing or thinking about? My wife 
and child to drift through all these years 
Weil, from the depths of my heart Ii sy 
Heaven pardon me, for! aos great sin- 
per, Estelie, tell we something stout our 
child.”’ 

The ex pression of bis face wea so pitifai 
that she could not beip replyiog. 

“] can not tell you mucb,” shessid. “I 
bave been, like yourself, careless over the 
child. I could not keep my secret aod her, 
so she went.”’ 

“Yea, Lady Delapain told me: but have 
you never seen her? Do you kaow pots- 
ing of her 7” 

“J bave seen her twice.” 


And then Lady Esteile gavehim the 
whole history of Doris. 

“Hhe is very beautifal,” she said in con- 
ciusion, ‘bat she resemries you mors than 
me. Sbe is a Studitizh in iace ence 'm char 
a: ler Nhe is faithiess and detveonsir 
as ¥y 3 are 

‘-Perhaps you judge her rai ber careb!y 
be said, with great tenderress in him Woire 


” 


“Why du you cali ner ftaithiess, Esteile 
“Because she was engaged marry 
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some one who loved her with a true and 
tender love. She ran away from bim, and 
alepost broke his beart."’ 

“Who was the some one?’ 
earl 

“Parle Moray, e post and a gentieman— 
one whom a princess might marry, if she 
loved bhim.”’ 

* Why did the little one run away trom 
hiss 7 What was ber reason 7"’ 

‘She wanted to see something of the 
worid, 0 she went abroad as governess to 
some little children.” 

“That was not #0 very bad,” he said. 
“She might bave done much worse than 
that It is quite natural fora girl to want 
to ee something of life. Wheredid she 
go to, dear?” 

“To Florence, with some English peo 
pie, I believe fT’ 

“Well, 1 can not really be very angry 
with ber for it; of course her position will 
be changed pow. Weshall have to think 
twiee Leflore she fulfills this engsegement.” 

“J eball pever be willing for her to 
marry any one but Earle,’ seid Lady Ex 
tele 

“We have plenty of time to think of 
that,” be said. ‘1 feel rather inclined to 
te jealous of this Farle Moray, Estelle, my 
darling, you have not said that you for 
give me” 

He drew nearer to her, be clasped her in 
bis arms, and kissed ber pale, beautiful 
fone. 

He migist be faithle«s, he had been cruel, 
tet im ail the wide world he was the oniy 
love tor ber. Sbe did not avert her face 


asked the 
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from the pessionate kisses that be show- | 


eres upon it 
my wile?’ 

“VYeu."’ she replied, ‘‘] forgive you; I 
can not belp it; but 1 kuow quite weil that 
I ought pot.”’ 





CHAPTER XLV. 


“You forgive me, Katelie, | 
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The ecene is betier imagined than dc- 
scrited. They wereail well-bred people; 
bat just of thet moment the circumstancts 
seemed > bewlider thew. 

Lady Uatelic sunk pale and trembling 
into s chair —the moment she bad dreaded 
for years had come at iast. The earl was 
the first to recover himeeif. 

Coolly, as though nothing particular had 
oocurred, the esriwent upto the duke 
and duchess with oulstretcbed bandr. 

They grected him kindiy, buthe was 
quick encegh & detect sometbing 01 re- 
“raint ie their voicen,. They spoke of in- 
Giflerent matters for some few momenta, 
and then the duko asked if bis guest had 
partaken of an. refreshments. 

“We dona dine till eight,’ he said; 
“take some wine, at least.” 

“No,” aaid the earl; “the truth i«, before 
| can accept your hospitality, | have some- 
thing t tell you—something that will 
cease you jest and rightevus anger—to 
that | satenit; but I pray you, as the fault 
west ali mine, eo let the blame be all mine, 
Spare every one cise.” 

He looked ao handsome, #0 earnest, 20 
agitated, that the duke felt touched. Wheat 
could he bave dome offend him? Notb- 
ing bat love his daughter; and that was 
surely no such terribie crime. 

He merely emiied as he heard the words; 
the duchess, with a sudden nervous move- 
mentof the bands, drew nesrer to her 
daugiter. 

“| beve po excuse,” said the cari, ‘to 
offer tor this story which | have to tell —no 
ezcuce. it wasthe passionate, mad folly 
Aaboy—the trusting simplicity and in- 
nocence of a young girl.’’ 

Then, for the fret time, an expression 
Of tems catme inte the duke’s face, and the 
docoess inoked a (bough she were turned 
le « One. 

“Listen Ww me, your grace. Twenty 


| years agn, when | was Uiric Studieigh, « 


diferent a6 to the terins on whieh be | 


3 & Kari of Linieigh seemed to be in- 


(ttsiped tis pardon, provided only 
that be did obtain iL 

H» thanks and gratitude were pleasing 
tw bear. Hes pale tace relaxed as she ilet- 
ened. After ali she had suffered —the long, 
stiemt agony of years—there was some 
thing very Ceiigbtful in being loved. 

“And you will be good to mé, my dar! 
ing 7" S@hiepered the earl. “You will pot 
60 ehai you might do—takeé vengeance on 
me lor my many *ins?’’ 

“No,” ewid Lady Estelle, ‘! will not do 
thaet.”’ 

“Apd you will come with me tomy 
home, Linicigh Towers, and reign there 
ae De mistress apd queen 7’ 

“| witil duo whatever makes you hap- 
poet." #ne eaid, witb that sweet gentie 
nee tbat eoomed ait so strangely upon 
wer. 

“Paeli«,”” said the earl, ‘of course the 
duke end ducoess bsve LOtan inkling of 
oer secret?’ 

“Na, they have 
a” 

“How tuolleh we were, my dariing It 
eowene (ikea dream now that we ever did 
that wild foolish deed. It is far more like 
e dream thed reality.” 

“Vou,” she sighed, “it wasa sad thing 
for tan: of os.”’ 

“J willteli them. You bave bad qoite 
encagh © bear. I willtske the onos op 


uot the faintest idea of 


myself Give mo—ict ne s66-—ton Kinases 
taey will make me strong enough wo Hight 
any tattle ia your cause 

He tent ver her,anpd was busily en 
cage. lakimg the accurate number 
cieeee. when the door suddenly Ue med 
emt theduke and duchess entered the 
room, baving returned irom tbeir drive 
Veagetber. 


Captain is the army, without even the 
prospect of advancement, I feil in love 
with Lady Vetelie.”’ 

He wee #3)! looking in the duke’s grave 
face, and bie words seemed tw fail bim, 
bie ‘ips grew dry sod hot, bis baeods 
trem tries. 

“{ osm eehawwet of my foily,’’ be said, in 


alow, agitated voices, “ond I find it hard 
i teil” 
“You wili rememter, Lord Linleigh, 


that you are keeping usin suspense, and 
Lady Veteiie ie ouroniy cLild, Be brief, 
for ber uvAber's eake, if not for my own.” 

The eari comtinued: 

* Do aot think wea coward, your grace; 
I bave fared the enemy in open fight as 
Aten an any eoidier. | never fied from s 
fos, bat 1 woaid evoner laces regiment of 
fmm, cack With a drawn sword in his band, 
then stand before you and tell what i 
have & teti.”” 

~BKe trief, my bord,” 
(Omment “Ke trief.”’ 

“lo « few words, then, your grace, I 
lovet your daegbter. | won ber love, and 
privately, unknows Ww any porson, save 
one, We wet) married twenty yoars ago.’’ 

7 pe duchess uttered «low cry of sorrow 
and diemay. The duke suddenly dropped 
into bee chair liike es man who hed been 
“os A peinful sience fell over the room, 
hyoken omiy Uy the sotm of Lady Bateile. 


was the impatient 


“Married °’ aaid the duke, at iast ‘nh, 
Heaves! hae my daughter 0 crueily de 
ceived me? 

"Tae fecit wee aii mine, your grace 
sh<««ting © @ far too good for me I 
[Te eles Leer wed her, | made her 
o al > ae & s r pon 6 JO bad « 

YAP + oy Geaughter be jt rue’ 
ried (the duke la an it be true? 

Retelie’s only senewer was a series of 


Leart Oresk ing & '. 
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“Iti true, your grace,” aald the earl. 
“If any suffering could undo it, | would 
suffer the extremity of torture. I repent 
with my whole heart; let me pray your 
grace not to turn a deafear to my repen- 
tance."’ 

The duke made no answer, but laid bis 
beed on bis clasped hands. 

“I bad better tell you all,’’ continued 
the earl, in « low voice. We were mar- 
ried, lecall Heaven to witness that the 
fault wae ai) mine, and that | intended *o 
act loyaliy, honorably, and truthfully to 
my dear wife; but we were unfortunate. 
I wes proud and jealous; she was proud 
and impatient; she taunted me always by 
saying the Studieighs were ail fuithlens. 
We quarreied at last, and both of us were 
too proud to be the first to seek forgive 
ness, Then, in a fit of desperate rage, |! 
exchanged into «a regiment ordered to 
india, and, with the exception of one let- 
ter, no word has been exchanged between 
us since.’’ 

The duke did not raise hie head. 


| duchess. She rempembered many things 
| that the duke hed forgotten, and a presen- 





The duchess: gave « long, shuddering | 


inoan. 

“There is one thing more—oh, Heaven! 
how could | be so cruel? When I had 
been gone five months, my poor wife, my 
upbappy wife, became a mether.” 

“J do not believe it!’ cried 
“J will mot believe it! Itis an infamous 
lie !”’ 

“It is the solemn truth, your grace.”’ 

‘tephanie, my wife,’ cried the duke, 
despairingly, “do you believe this? 


the duke. | 


Do | 


you believe the child we have loved and | 


cherished has deceived us #0 cruelly ?’’ 

The ductews left her daughter's side and 
wentover to him. She laid her hand on 
bia. 

“We must bear it together,’’ she said. 
“It in the firet wrest trial of our lives—we 
must make the best of it.’”’ 

‘To be so deceived—to smile on us, to 
kins us, to sit by us, to share the same 
roof, to kneel at the same altar, and yet to 
keep such a secretfrom us! Why, Ste- 
phanie, it can not be true,” 

The duchess was not one of the demon- 
atrative kind, but she was #0 deeply 
touched by the pain in his voice, that she 
clasped ber arms round his neck. 

“| can only say one thing to comfort 
you, my busband. 
greater part of our lives together, and in 
no single thing have I deceived you yet. 
fat the remembrance of your wife’s loy 
ality soften the thought of your daughter's 
treachery.’’ 

The next moment the daughter whom 
he had loved asthe very pride and joy of 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| shall all be laughing over it, trust me, 
We have spent the | 


hie life, was kneeling and sobbing at his- 


feet. 

“It was not treachery, papa; do not give 
iteo badaname. | was very yong, and 
lioved bim very much; except you and 
mamma, | loved no one else, Ab! papa, 
do not turn from me; I have suffered so 
terribliy—! have never been happy for one 
moment since. | loved you #0 dearly | 
never could bear to look at your face and 
remember how | had deceived you. | 
have been #© unhappy, 80 wretched, 
miserabie, | can pot tell you. Pity me- 
do not be angry with me. | loved yuu 
both, and my heart was torn intwo. Kiss 
ine, dear, and forgive me.” 

But he turned away from the pitiful, 
pleading voice and beseeching face. 


a 


“| can not forgive you Estelle,’ be said, 
“the pain is too great.’ 

“Then I will kneel here until I die,” 
she cried, passionately; ‘'! will never leave 


you until you say that you pardon me!’’ 

The duke raised his face, and when the 
ear) of Linieigh saw it, be started back. 
It was as though a blight bad fallen over 
it—it wae changed, haggard, gray —twenty 
years older than when he had entered the 
room. The earl felt more remorse when 
he caught sight of that pale face than he 
had ever befure known, 

“Lord Linieigh,’’ ssid the duke, ‘‘] want 
you to give me details—the detaiis of your 
marrisge; how and where it took place; 
who were the witnesses. I shail want to 
see scopy of the register; | shall want the 
certificate of the child’s birth and death.” 

“itis not dead!” cried Lord Linleigh, 
in astonishinent 

“Not dead!’ repeated the duke. 
you mean to tell me, my lord, 1 bave had 
@ grandehiid Tiving all these years, and 
bave known pothing about it. Do you 
mean to tell me that a descendant of the 
lHierefords has been born, and 1 have never 


| Worst known, and what had be to fear 


“Do | 


| that humiliation, never recover from it. 


| both, that Brack enside business especially. 


timent of the truth came over her. 

“Katelle,”’ she said, ‘tell us where your 
child was born, and who helped you to de 
ceive uns!’’ 

Obedientiy enough, she told the whole 
story. 

“We must not blame poor Lady Dela 
pain,” said the duke, kindly; ‘of the dead 
no ill should be spoken. Kely upon i, 
she did it for the kindest and best. Now, 
tell us, Estelle, what you did with this 
unbappy chiid.”’ 

Kut Lady Estelle hid her face. 

“Ulric ’ abe said to ber busband, ‘will 
you tell for me?” 

They listened with a shock of borror 
and surprise. So this little foundling, 
over whose story they bad wondered aud 
pondered, of whose tuture the duchess 
had prophesied such evil, wasof her own 
race, a Hereford. It seemed to the duke 
and duchess that they could never forget 


The duke rose from his chair; he beld 
out one trembling band to his wife. 

‘Come away, Stephanie,” he said; ‘‘this 
has been too much for me. I thought I 
wasstronger. Cume away! We can talk 
itover better slone—we shall get over it 
better alone. We have no daughter now, 
dear—we are quite alone. Our daughter 
has been someone .else’s wile for twenty 
years. Come away.” 

The duchess, since Lord Linleigh had 
told Doris’ story, had never once looked 
at her daughter. Nhe seemed the stronger 
of the two as they turned to quit the room 
together. The duke, never speaking to 
his daugbter, said to his guest :-— 

“I will talk this over with my wife, and 
we will tell you after dinner what is our 
decision.”’ 

“Ob, Ulric!’ cried Lady Estelle, “they 
will never forgive me! What shail we 
do?’ 

Kut he kissed ber face and consoled 
her. 

“It will all come right,” he said. ‘Of 
course, it was » terrible shock to them 


lam very sorry over that, but they will 
forgive you. By this time to-morrow we 


darling.”’ 

But Lord lAnleigh, before this time to- 
norrow, bad to hear something which 
startied even bim, and he could boast of 
tolerably strong nerves. 





CHAPTER XLVL 


(FYHiAT was surely the most silent and 
| somber dinner party ever held at the 

castie. The four who sat down to 
the table owned to themselves that it was 
a torrible mistake—they ought to have bad 
some strangers present, if only to break 
the ice. 

Even the servants wondered, as they 
looked from one grave face to another, 
what unusual cloud had fallen over their 
superiors. 

The duke looked asthough years had 
passed over bis bead since morning, when 
he went riding away, the pictare of a 
prosperous genial, bappy-hearted noblie- 
man. His hair seemed to have grown 
Krayer, the lines on his face deeper; the 
stately igure stooped as it had never done | 
before: the star on his breast skone in | 
mockery, and contrasted crueily with the | 
worn, baggard face above. | 

The duchess, in her superb dress of | 
biack velvet, with ite point lace and dis- 
monds, looked upbappy. She bad lost 
none of ber dignity—women reserve that 
under the most trying circumstances— but 
there was a hesitation and taltering in her 
cleer voice no one had ever heard before. 

lord Linleigh did his best to restore 
something like cheerfulness. The worst 
wae over fur bim pow; the story was told, 
and it was not given to men of his race to 
feel dull for long. 

They bad the happy faculty of recover- 
ing from any blow, po matter how severe, 
in a marvelously short space of time. His 
confession was made, the story told, the 





now? 

Things would soon come right He 
should take bis beautiful wife to Linleigh, 
and their daughter would soon join them; 
the whole story would soon biow over, 





then who so happy as he? 
He was not troubled with any extra | 


seon it? Great Heaven! what have | amount of conscience, withany keen sense | 

done, that | should have this to endure?’ of regret, so he told stories of his Indian 
“I wae ashamed of the story of my mar- life, and as far as possibie tried to improve 

riage said the earl, “but, if possible, 1 the general aspect of things. 

am et 6 ashamed of the history of Lady Estelle had, perhaps in all her 

my child. My poor wife was ill-advised fe, never looked more beautiful. Her 

when «he acted as ashe did.’ ueual gentie languor bad left her: thare | 
A certain nervous tremor came over the | was se rich color on her fair face, a light in | 








her eyes—she, too, was relieved. The or- 
deal she bad dreaded for so many years 
was over at last—the punishment would 
follow. She read her father’s face too ac- 
curately to doubt that; still, the worst was 
over. 

Dinner was ended at last. The well- 
trained servants had quitted the dining 
room, the door was closed, and then the 
duke, looking very grave, said :— 

“Her grace and myself have been talk- 
ing Over matters, and havé decided upon 
acertain course of conduct. I shall be 
happy if it suite your views; if it does not, 
however deeply I may feel it, you must 
henceforth be strangers to me.”’ 

Lady Estelle looked wistfully at him; 
but his face was stern, and she knew that 
just then al! pleading would be vain. 

“Youowe me something, Estelle,’’ he 
said. ‘You have dealt mea biow I never 
thought to suffer, and you ought to sacri- 
fice something to atone to we for it.” 

“I will sacrifice almost anything,” she 
said; ‘that is, anything except my bus- 
band.”’ 

“I need not tell you,” continued the 
duke, “that I feel the disgrace and shame 
of the story | have just heard far more 
than you do who have toid it. I feel it so 
keenly, that if it were known, I should 
never again show my face among my 
peers; in fact, 1 could not endure to live 
and to know that such a history could be 
told of my daughter. My wife feels it as 
keenly as myself, therefore we have come 
to a fixed resolution.”’ 

“May I ask what it is?’’ said the earl. 

“It is this—that the shameful secret be 
kept a secret still. I do not question the 
validity of the marriage. I own that, as 
far as | can see and understand, it wasa 
perfectly legal ceremony; but with my 
consent it shall never be known. I would 
rather—far rather, Heaven knows—see the 
daughter whom I have inved so tenderly 
and #0 proudly, dead, than have this story 
known.”’ 

The Earl and Countess of Linleigh look- 
ed at each other. This was very different 
to what they had expected to bear. 

“] do not see,’”’ murmured the earl, 
“how itcan possibly be avoided—it must 
be known.” 

“T have thougbt of « pian which will ob- 
viate the necessity,’’ said the duke, in the 
most stately manner. “Permit me to ex- 
plain it. I grant that the existence of this 
unfortunate girl renders it doubly diffi- 
cult. Still, I protest, by the spotiess name 
the Herefords have ever borne, by my 
pride of race, by the nobility of wy an: 
ceatry, by the honor of my house - 1 pro- 
test against letting the world know how 
my daughter has deceived me. Bat for 
the existence of this girl, | would propose 
that the marriage be sannulied. Kespect 
must be paid to her rights; she is at pres- 
ent your sole heiress, and the heiress of 
my daughter. In all conscience, honor 
and’ loyaity, we are bound to recognize 
her rights.’’ 

“We can not do otherwise,’ said the du- 
chess, with a stately bend of the head. 

Lady Estelle looked up with an expres- 
sion of relief. 

“] must ask you,” eontinued the duke, 
“to follow me attentively. lam anxious 
to dotwo things—I wish to preserve the 
unsullied honor of my bouse, and I wish 
to do justice to her whom I must, in spite 
of my objection, call my grandchild. I 
propose to do it in this way: Let the secret 


| of this private marriage ever remain un- 


known and unsuspected. It was known 
that Captain Studleigh sdmired Lady Es 
telle before he went abroad; it will not 
seein Strange to anyone that, having suc- 
ceeded to the earldom, and finding her 
still with us, he seeks to marry ber. Visit 
Downsbury Castle when you will, my lord; 
you oan speak of Lady Easteile with all the 
rapture of a Studleigh. It will be soon 
rumored about that you have renewed 
the old love, At the end of six weeks | 
Willtake my daughter to Paris; you can 
follow us. I will notask you to again go 
through the religious ceremony—I bave 
too much respect for religion to suggest 
it; but you can go through the civil forms, 
with all the pomp and splendor due to 
your own rank and ours. Every paper in 
England will then have an aceount of the 
marriage of Lady Esteile Hereford with 
the Earl of Linleigh, and I shall be saved 
the greatest disgrace—the greatest shame 
that could have befalien me. Do you 


| agree to my proposal, Lord Linieigh? In 


making itthere is nothing against your 


interest or my daughter’s — nothing 
against justice, loyalty or honor: it is 
simply a subterfuge to save the bonor of a 
nobie house. Do you agree? 

“*] see no Objecti said 6 earl, cau 
tiouasly 


“I shall dower my daughter right roy 
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ee 
ally,” said the duke; ‘as magnificen:.. 
, ficent) 
though she were marrying the man »,,” 
{ should have chosen for her.” ™ 
“It would save an immense 
dal, and rumor, and camesears — 
duchess, gravely; “it would save us ~ 
# thousand taunts and jeers, tc 
been so proud of you, Estelle!” have 
“But the child,” said the ear|_ 
not be ignored after that faahion» 
“Certainly not. My plan you wil! fxg 
best for her as well as for you. 1 have 
submit to tne degradation of hearing this 
story laughed at by balf London. This is 
what | propose for the chiid : 
“You, my Lord were 
youth, famed for eccentricity, ona 


world openly, as you please 
were married before you thet you 


went abroad 
lost your wife. That is perfectiy a 


asked. Add that, urabie to ba 

self with the care of a child in oo gu 
were compelled to leave her with friends 
of your wife—every word of Which is lit 
erally, strictly, and perfectly true. The 
only secret that I charge you to guard a 
you would guard your life, is this—the 
name of your wife. 

“You wili not find people curious w 
know it. They will conciuce that you 
married some poor pretty girl, and sx 
tease you with questions. You can claim 
your daughter at once, and take her home 
witb you.” 

The earl looked quite content, but ther 
wasa pitiful expression on the face uf 
Lady Estelle, that was painful to see. 

“I understand,” she said; “but, papa, i 
we do this she will never know who » 
ber mother. She will never know ths 
she is my ebild.”’ 

“It is not needful,” was the stern reply. 
“I should think that any mother would 
shrink from letting her child know suet 
history as yours, She will be with yoo- 
under your charge—you can do all s 
mother’s part toward her, and yet sve 
the honor of our name,” 

The face of Lady Estelle grew crimme 
as she listened. 

“My marriage was a legal one, pays” 
she said. 

“Certainly, but not an honorable one | 


do not, however, insist upon it; you cs 
please yourself. You know the aiterns 
tive—if you make the true story of be 
birth known, I shall leave England, aod 
never lock on the faces of my oid 
again.” 

**] do not see, Estelle,’ said the duchem, 
in a grave, cold voice, ‘“‘what difference 
can possibly make to you. If youasc 
edge her as your daughter twenty & - 
over, you could not do more than let 
live in your house, and take chargeof be. 
You can do that now.”’ 

“Ob, mamma, it will be so bard 

‘“*] do not think you will finditso Y 
must remember that, with the uniory 
nate training the child bas had, it is 4q° 
impossible that she can be any credit 
you. You should have looked betters 
her education had you ever intended | 
acknowledge her. Spare me this disgre 
do not let the world know that 4 & 
brought up in the kitcben at Bracket 
is my grandchild. I must confess 
even under the circamstances, bad, 
ful, as they were, l can not imagine #® 
you acted so with the child.”’ 

“I wanted her to be good and bappy 
asimpie fashion. I never dreamed 
these events would happen.” 

“] think,” said the duchess, “that y° 
should be willing to adopt your fath 
suggestion. It is by far the most sevsil 


one.”’ 
“I quite agree with it,” said Lord Lin 


leigh. “Then the chief burden fails op 
me—l have but to own tos private ™ 
riage, as your grace suggests. [tis dou 
ful whether anyone cares & inquire t8 
name of my wife. I was but Ca 
Studleigh, and a Mrs. Studieigh is of 
note. Even if the girl herself should 4 
tion me, I should merely say that If 
not to mention her mother’s name. 

“J¢ will be far the best plan. The# 
basa Studleigh face; claim ber at on 
and jet her take her station as your deaf 
ter and mistress of your house until } 
take Estelle home.” E 

“I think it will be the best pis® 
the earl. 


“If] were in your piace,” a 
the duke, “1 should not go to the Cost 
should at once return to Linletg® 
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shown good tact and good sense in keep- 
ing friends and acquaintances at a dis- 
tance.”’ 

“J am sure you are right,” said Lord 
Linleigh. ‘Estelle, do you consent?” 

She was silent for some few minutes; 
they saw her face quiver with pain. Then 
she left her seat and went round to her 
father, and knelt down by his side. 

“Dearest,” she said to bim, “I owe you 
this reparation. The dearest wish of my 
beart was to hear my child call me mother. 
1 renounce that wish for your sake—I 
promise todo as you suggest. Will you, 
in turn, forgive me?” 

Perhaps he was giad of the opportunity; 
for, bending over, he kissed her face, and 
sbe saw tearsin his eyes. The duchess 
came round and joined the little group, 
but even at that moment Lady Estelie 
felt that the full pardon of her stately 
mother would indeed be hard to win. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


FEW days after che events described 

in the previous chapter, a paragraph 

went round the principal English 

newspapers which created some little sen- 

sation. It was headed ‘‘Romance in High 
Life,” and ran as follows :— 


“It is not gen orally known that the Kari 
of Linleigh has been married and lost bis 
wife. The marriage—which took place 
when the young and gallant captain bad 
littie expectation of the earldom of Lin- 
leigh— was in itself, we believe, a romance. 
Whether the sudden departure of the 
young Officer for India was caused by the 
deatb of his young wife, we are not aware. 
As it was impossible to take his infant 
daughter with him, the child was left in 
charge of his wife’s friends. We learn, 
on the highest authority, that the young 
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Earle knew that he was thinking to him- 
self she was out of piace at the farm. 

Mrs. Brace had said but little to her; she 
knew it was useless. Earle had begged 
her to be silent, while Mattie looked on in 
sorrowful dismay. Would Earle never 
see that Doris was unworthy of him ? 

Of ber adventures but little had been 
said. Earle told them he had met her in 
Florence, where she was staying as gover- 
ness to some littie ebildren, and he in- 
duced her tocome home with him—that 
was all they knew. Of the story told to 
Earle they were in perfect ignorance, 

Doris had shown some little sense; she 
hed taken the costly gems from her fin- 
gers. In any case it would never be safe 
to wear them again; they would attract too 
much attention. 

She told Earlv, laughingly, that she had 
thrown her pretty, false stones away, 
when, in reality, she had safely packed 
them where no one but herself would find 
them. Then, after the novelty of receiv- 
ing Earle’s homage again had worn off, 
she began to grow impatient. 

“[can notstay here long, Karle,’’ she 
said; ‘it is too terrible. When shall I hear 
my news?”’ 

‘Soon, 1 am certain,’ was the reply. 
“Do not—pray, do not precipitate matters 
by any imprudence, Doris. Wait a few 
days longer.”’ 

But the news came at last. On a cold, 
snowy moruving, while the farmer and his 
wife eat at breakfast, they heard the post- 
man’s born outside the gate. 

“News ought to keep this weather,’’ said 
Mark, laughingly; ‘‘it is cold enough.”’ 

Mra. Brace hastened to the door. There 
was a steaming cup of coffee to be carried 
to the frozen postman, who took it grate- 
fully, and gave her a large, thick letter. 

“It is registered, Mra. Brace,” he said, 
“and your husband must sign the re- 





lady, who will henceforth take her title as | 
the Lady Doris Studleigh, is a most beau- | 
tiful and accomplished girl, who will bea | 
great addition to the shining lights of so 
ciety. The earl is about to take up bis | 
residence, with his beautiful daughter, at | 
Linleigh Court.’’ 


Considerable sensation was caused by 
this, but no one was in the least surprised. | 
Captain Studieigh bad been known as a 
great flirt; those who remembered him as 
the handsome young man of his day, | 
smiled and said :— 

“There, that is why the gay gallant 
never married. I thought there was some | 
reason.”’ 

How many rich widows smiled on bim, | 
and smiled in vain. They wondered a 
little whom he had married, and all agreed 
that it was most probably a nobody—a girl | 
with a pretty face; he never cared for any 
other—neither birth nor.money, that was 
certain. 

The announcement caused no other re- 
mark, and was soon forgotten. If Lady 
Doris Studieigh was anything like the 
Studieighs, she would be sure to be beau- 
tiful—they bad always been,.without ex- 
ception, the bandsomest family in Eng- 
land. She would be a great heiress, no 
doubt, and her debut was most anxiously 
looked for. 

it was, perhaps, a fortnight after that 
Paragraph had been well discussed, that 
another appeared. It was as follows :— 


“MARRIAGE IN HIGH Lire.—We are in- 
formed that a noble earl, whowe recent ac- 
cession to a magnificent estate and ancient 
title caused some little sensation in the 
fashionable word, will soon lead to the 
hymeneal altar the lovely and accomplish- 


ed daughter of one of our most respected 
peers,’’ 


Everyone knew at once that the Earl of 
Linleigh was meant; but who was the 
lady? Firsta rumor—a whisper; then a 
certainty~it was Lody Estelle Hereford. 
People remembered that he bad liked ber, 
and had tried bard to get up a flirtation 
before he went abroad. Gossip gradoaily 
wore itselfout Inthe meantime strange 
events had occurred st the farm. 

There came a cold, snowy morning when 
Doris had been home some tew days. She 
was growing impatient. The change was 
80 great from gay, sunny Florence to oid, 
foggy Englend; from that luxorious villa, 
where flowers and ligbt abounded, to the 
homely farm-house; from the honeyed 
words of her lover to the sowewhat cold 
disapproval of Mattie aud Mra. Brace. 
Mark had said but little to her. 

“You tried your wings, my bonnie 


bird 

“rd, be said. ‘lam giad they brougnt 
you Ua < here. Tr 

H 

46 did not seem J01t6 so much at bome 
With her 
¥, “ Dr as he had been. More than once 
““riésaw him look in wonder at the 
IOVelyv . 

ly face and white bands: then he 

woul 


d shake his honest head gravely and 


| ter; that ought to be enough.”’ 


| mitted toit. Then it was discovered that 


| wonderingly what they wanted ink at that 


ceipt.”” 

Now, if there was anything in this 
world of which Mark Brace really stood 
im awe, it was of pen and ink. He could 
plow, sow, reap with any man; placea pen 
in bis band and an inkstand before him, 
and be was reduced to a state of utter im- 
becility. 

‘Sign a receipt!’ he said to his wife. 
**The man knows be has brought the iet- 


W ben be found it must be done, he sub- 


the only inkstand in the house was in 
Doris’ room, and that young lady asked 


early bour of the morning for. 

‘Surely my father is not taking to litera 
ture, Mattie !’’ she cried. 

“My dear sister, when will you learn 
that it is in bad taste to be always sneer- 
ing at our father ?’’ was Mattie’s answer. 

**W bat does be want the ink for? Tell 
me.’’ 

*““There’s a letter—a thick, registered let- 
ter—seomingly a very important one, and | 
the receipt had to be signed.” 

She wondered why the mocking simile 
died so suddenly from Doris’ faee—why 
she grew pale, and agitated, and unlike 
herself. 

“J sball be down in one moment, 
Mattie,’’ she said. 

When she was left alone she clasped 
her hands together. 


Mra, Brace read aloud : 


“The Earl of Linieigh presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. Mark Brace, and begs 
that he will grant bim a favor. The ear! 
desires most partioularly to see Mr. Brace 
at once, on very important busiuesa, and 
as the earl can not go to Brackenside he 
will be giad if Mr. Brace will start witb- 
out delay for Linleigh Court. It is also 
absolutely necessary that Mr. Brace 
should bring with bim his wife and the 
young lady tnown as Doris. The ear! in- 
closes a check for fifty pounds to cover 
traveling expenses, and he earnestly en- 
treats Mr. Brace not to delay one hour in 
coming.”’ 


“Send for Earie,”’ gasped Mark, ‘before 
there is another word said about it—send 
for Earle.” 

Then he was struck by the peculiar ex- 
pression of his wife's face. She bent down 
and whispered to him. 

“That is it!’ he said, with sudden con- 
viction; ‘‘thatisit! Heaven bless me! I 
never thought of it; send for Earle.” 

“Is it anything of any harm to yon, 
father?” asked Mattie, anxiously. 

“No, mychild. Doris, you say noth- 
ing?” 

“What can Il say? You are a great man 
to be sent for by a mighty earl. What can 
he want us for ?”’ 

“It has come at last !"" said Mark. ‘Well, 
thank Heaven, we have done our duty. 
I shall not be afraid to face him or anyone 
else.”’ 

Then Mark sat in silence till Earle 
caine, when he dismissed the two giris 
from the room, little dreaming that Doris 
snew far more of ber own story than he 
did. 

‘Read this,”’ he said, placing the letter 
in FKarle’s hand, “then tell me what you 
think.” 

Earle read the letter attentively. 

“I think,”’ he said, “that this concerns 
Doris, and that you will most probably 
find that the Earl is either her father, or 
that he knows something of her parent- 
ageo.”’ 

“I expected it,’’ sald Mark, with a deep 
sigh; “and Heaven knows, Earle, I shall 
be thankful to get the girl off my bands 
without any more trouble; she is so un- 
like the rest of us. Iam always wonder- 
ing what she will do or say next; she is 
out of place here altogether. It will be a 
relief to me.”’ 

And honest Mark wiped bis brow with 
the air of one who was giad to get rid of a 
great burden. ‘My wife has more sense 
and better Judgment than any woman in 
Engliand,”’ be continued, “and she thinks 
he will turn out to be Doris’ father. Where 
is the mother, I wonder? What do you 
ad vise, Earle ?’’ 

“] advise you todo exactly what Lord 
Linleigh says. Start at once, and take the 
ladies with you. The matter is evidently 
pressing, or he would not write so ur- 
gently.” 

“7 must go then; but it is really a trou- 
ble, Earle. I can get on with an honest 
plowman or a sensible farmer, but with 
lords and iadiesIam quite atswea. My 
dear boy, I dread them. I shall never 
forget what I went through with the 
duchess. Of course I know about all 





“It bas come at last!’’ she said—‘‘at 
last !’’ 

It was ten minutes beforn she went 
down; then Mark had almost recovered | 
from the effort be bad made in signing the 
receipt—the postinan had departed—and, 
like all simple minded people, Mark and 
his wile were wondering from whom the 
letter had come, and what it was about, 
Doris listened quietly fora minute, Mattie 
was engaged in preparing tea for her sis- 
ter. Then Doris said: 

“Do you not think it would save all 
trouble and discussion if you opened the 
letter ?”’ 

Mark laughed sheepishly, and said : 

“he is right, you know.”’ 

Then he opened the letter. It was not 
very lopg, and they saw « slip of pink 
paper fall from it, Mrs. Brace picked it 
up and saw that it wax a check for five | 
bundred dollars: 

Meanwhile Mark read on slowly and | 
laboriousiy; then he looked around bim | 
with a bewildered face and read it again. 

“What is it, Mark?’ asked his wife, 
anxiously. 

‘Stop! said Mark, waving bis hand. 
“Steady. 1 bave had many a bard pusxzie 
in my life,“but this ie the hardest—l1 ean 





Kithber the man who 
tel! 


not understand it 
wrote it is mad, Or i su | cannot 
which. Patty, read that Jetter aloud; let 
me see if it sounds as it reads 

Mre HKrace tuok the letter obediently 
from ber husband’s bands. No one saw | 


mankind being sons of Adam to begin 
with, but I like my own sort of people 
best, Earie.”’ 

“| donot know that you are wrong,”’ 
was the reply. 

‘‘Karie,”’ said Mark, suddenly, ‘will | 
you tell Mattie about this affair when we | 
are gone? | know she will feel it terribly; 
she is very fond of Doris, and neither her 
mother nor I have ever hinted it to ber.”’ 

J] will tell ber,’’ said Earle, gravely. 
“Now let me do what I can toward help- 
ing you. I will drive you to Quainton 
Station; you must go to London first, and 
from London to Linleigh. It isin the 
south of Kent.’ 

“| believe that you know every place in 
the wide world, Karle,’”’ said the farmer, 
admiringly. 

Ip a sbort time they were all on the road 
to London, while Earle, left alone with 
Mattie, told her the whole story, and had 
the satisfaction, for once in his life, of see- 
ing genuine surprise. 

[TO BB OONTINUED. | 
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M srHop end moderation in our conduct 


of life are essential if we would achieve 
the ultimate victory. Work—even hard 
work and brain-work—is healthy if it is 
rightly gone about, if it is done willing|ly 
if it in oved for ite own sake, and nota 
from regard for the * goddess of getting on 
and if it is done with due regard for phys 
cal well-being, and relieved by the timely 
duties of rest and of moderate and natural 


put not sensational recreation. 


the torture of suspense in Doris’ face. 


_Bric-a-Brac, 


Mosatca.—Moaaic floors, laid with smal! 
pieces of different colored stones set in 
regular petterns, were known to the 
Egyptians 2300 B.C. In Babyion floors of 
thie kind dated from 1100 B, C. 

Catonine Fiss.—A curious plan tor 
catching fish is used on the big river 
Columbia, North America. A number of 
wheels are set up in the middle of the 
stream, which, as they turn round, catch 
up the fish and cast them into troughs by 
the river’s banka The salmon are then 
canned and sent all over the world. As 
much ss five tons of fish a day have thus 
been taken. 

Nomwn.—That birds do not mind a noise 
#0 long as they feel safe from enemies ia 
shown by a pair of pewees, who bulit a 
nest last spring and hatched out a brood 
in a North Limington, Me., sawmill. The 
nest ison a horizontal joist, within six 
feet of the end of the carriage where the 
logs are rolied. At the time of the build- 
ing, layingand hatching, three saws were 
running and five men at work in the mill. 

Letrer-WkiTIne In Japan. — Letter- 
writing in Japan, like book printing, ad- 
vances by vertical lines from right to left, 
and isalwayson one side of one strip of 
paper, which is unwound froma roll as 
the writer proceeds, and cut off when he 
finishes. To fold the letter, itis doubled 
over and over from one end of the strip to 
the other. The postage stamp is affixed 
on the closed seal-flap of the envelope in- 
stead of on its face. As for the mode of 
address, it ie the exact reverse of ours, 

Tue Ow. —The construction of the ow!’s 
foot is peculiar. Uniike the well-known 
foot of the parrot, which hastwo toes in 
frontand two behind, it, like that of the 
eagle, or—a more familia: exampie—the 
common sparrow, bas one toe behind and 
three in front; but the first of these is ca- 
pable of much lateral motion, while the 
fourth or outer toe is reversible, and, when 
the bird perches, is turned back wards, so 
that the bird sits on its perch with the two 
middle toes in front and the two outer toes 
bebind. 

MiLiTaARY PRips.—Looked at from a 
soldierly point of view, the following lit- 
tle anecdote of the battle of Alma is worth 
quoting from Sir Jobn Adye’s “Recollec- 
tions of a Military Life.”” “The battle 
ended about tour o’clock in the afternoon, 
the head quarters eamp being pitched near 
the river; and Lord Kagian then went in 
search of his orderly officer, Lieutenant 
Tom Leslie, and, with the help of some 
Guardsmen, with a stretcher, brought him 
to his tent. Lord Kaglan asked me,” 
writes Sir Jobn, “if I knew Toimn’s mother; 
and on my replying in the negative, he 
said, ‘A charming woman. I must write 
to her. How proud she will be to hear 
that he baz a bullet in his shoulder !’"’ 

A Koval CHRISTENING, —The ceremony 
of a Koyal christening in Kussia isa most 
trying one for the child—mercifully the 
parents are not obliged to be present-— 
and the infant daughter of the Ozer and 
Crarioa is heppily through the ordeal. 
The procession of much splendor and dis 
play, in which numerous Court officials 
join, is a tiring preparation for the actual 
baptism performed by the officiating 
priest. The child is not merely gently 
touched with boly water, but immersed 





com pletely and face downwards, a «skilful 
manipulation of the priest’s hand prevent 
ing the water from suffocating the babe. 


| After this the child is administered the sac- 


rament, decorated with the collar of the Or- 
der of St. Catherine, and anointed with oil. 

By aNy OrHeR Name.—Oberlin, the 
French philantbropist, was once traveling 
in the depth of winter amongst the moun- 
tains of Alsace. The cold was intense, 
the snow lay thickly upon the ground, 
and ere the half of bis Journey was over 
he felt bimeelf yielding to fatigue and 
sleep. He knew if he gave way Ww sleep 
he would wake no more; but in spite of 
this knowledge, desire for sleep overcame 
bim and be lost consciousness, When he 
came to again, & wagoner in a blue blouse 
was standing over bim, urging him to take 
wine and food. Ky-and-by bis strength 
revived, he was able to walk to the wagon, 
and was soon driven to the nearest vil- 
lage. His rescuer refused money, saying 
it was his duty to assist one in distress. 
Oberlin begged to know bis name, that he 
might remermber himin bis prayers. se] 
see,”’ repl‘ed the wagoner ‘you are a 
preacher Ie ne the name of the (Good 


Maemaritear 
for ” t recorae Al we 
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sald the wagoner when you can te ne 
his name, I will then tell you mine And 
so he went away 
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MY PRINCE AND 1. 
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W hen ehall we meet, my ’rince and It 

“Waiting is weary! 1 often sigh. 

llow shall l know when he ts nigh? 
When shall we meet? i 

When shall #6 meet? Shall warning bell 


Announce his coming ? I know full weil 
Giniy my beating heart can tell 


When comes my lrince 


Where shail 


throngs, 


we moett Mong stranger 
Some joy elated, some crushed with wrongs, 
Or where enchanting Nature's songs 


Hinve called us hence? 


How shall we meet, or when or where- 
Why should I trouble or dream or care, 
What can it matter if he be there, 

tiding to me? 


Kiding to me from a distance far, 

Barriers often bis pathway bar- 

(sazing perchance on some gleaming star, 
Thinking of me! 


Thinking of ine, though yet unknown, 
Haeting to meet me he rides alone, 
Hirde that away from his path have fown 


Dheomrdnige Ger nae 


Messenges aweet—"T come to thee 


Watt for my coming, nor weary be, 


Love, «tll be true, and thou soon shalt see 
Me come to thee" 
+ ——_—< -— 
AFTER LONG YEARS 
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CHAPTER AXXILI.—(CCONTING kD. ) 


1 KKALD was inclined to ask, “Under 


| Nurse Burdon lay in 


| mask, a white 





what circumstances ?’’ but be did 

I not “Ll will go down and look at 
the viliege,”’ he said, moving towards the 
door, “and IT will send you my address, 
Mr. Sapley.”” At the door he paused, 
“Nothing more bas been done to the west 
wing, | suppose 7” he asked, 

“Nothing,” replied Mordaunt, 

“T should like to see it, if Ll may 7?’ 

‘Certainly,’ rejoined 
ald wished him 
went oul, and 


Mordaunt, 
“good-morning,”’ aud 
Mordaunt turned back to 
the library, and sinking intoa chair, stared 
before him, breathing like «a 
who bas been the top of 


(ser- 


hard 
runbing at 


spood, 

With Gerald's return, the past 
murder of Lucy, the strip of sand in which 
she ley buried, his frenzied walk 
Thraston -came rushing back upon hin. 
W hat shonid be do? 


Hence he was in Court Kegna—as good | 


as owuer-—a candidate for the county seat, 
a iising inan, already respected and looked 
upto, theman who intended to 


Dretinan in the county; and 


be 


sjualid, niiserable danger menacing bit ! 
(ieraid walked along the terrace, Aa he 
passed the windows of one of the smalier 


rooms be saw old Se pley crouchipg over 


the fire. The light of the bent, plebetan | 
figure septa Kind of shock through CGer- 
ald. 


Old Sapley and bis son Mordaunt here 
atthe Co rt; aod Claire, the mistress, no 
kuew What did it, what 
The place looked threaten- 
ing Ominous, av if some tragedy had taken 
piace within its walls; a senre 
to be #® BUBpICclIOn 


one where! 


' 


eould it mean 


too Vague 
of something wrong, 
something evil, smote bin. 

lie reached 


looked atthe 


the end of the terrace and 

half demolished wing. It 
had been ‘cleared up,’’ and made as tidy 
as possible, bul Ite unfinished neglected 
BpPpeare ! pereased the tinpression§ the 
Presence of the Sapleys had created, 

As be stood looking at the spot from 
which be had dragged Claire out of reach 
of the falling wali—and reealling her face, 
ber voice, her sudden agitation and meek 
noes under bis stern reproof of her reck 
lessness, & young girl came up to him, 

He remembered ber in amoment; it was 
the little mait who weited upon Mra, Bur- 
don. He raised his hat and smiled at her, | 
rather sadly, 


“How do you dot” 


He had 
her name, ifhe had ever 
how ta Vira, Burdon?" 


forgotten 
heard it. “And 


The girl dropped acurtesy, and 
up at bim shyly, and with a smilie. 

“Shes very weak and 
please, sir,’’ sbe said. 


looked 


ailing, If you 


‘“*] am sorry to bear that,”’ sald Gerald 
‘She s—eshe s often asked aft-r v ® 
aA ‘ 4 nent «# * 4 [ 
r e? 
1 os ane ane as UWA 
me any ” € BR ed 
ad 


| troubled and 


jim | 


the | 


| her; and he took her band and 


the | 
this terrible, | 


|} goon! 
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“To see wet Well!’ said Gerald. “I'll 
come and see her, if you think she in well 
enough ”’ 

“Ob, yes, sir!’ said the girl, with evi- 
dent satisfaction. “She mayo’t know you 

-that Ia, she may take you for——"’ 

Gerald emiled. “I remember,” he seid. 
“Does she still mistake me for a lord?" 

The girl did not reply, but looked down 
and smiled shyly as he walked beside her. 
her neat little bed- 
room behind the sittingroom, and the 
mmaid led Gerald in, 

At first be thought she was asleep, and 
he looked down with a strong man’s pity 
and reverence at the face which was like a 
mask of wrinkles, some 
thick, some thin as cobwebs; but slowly 
ashe opened her eyes, and, after looking at 
bins a full minute, said, with singular dis 


tinctness, though ina voice as low as «a 
sigh— 

* You have come, my tord!’’ 

“Yes, | bave come to see you,” said 

| Gerald. ‘1 bope you are—going on al! 

right?’ 

“Yos, I'm going on—fast, now, my 
lord,’ she said, with asmileof content 
ment “J shan tbe very long. liow is 


her ladyship? You baven’t brought her?" 


‘| haven't brought ber,’’ assented Ger- 


| ald, 


‘Ah, it's @ 
she said, 


rough Winter!’ 
“Though she was a tairiy good 
sailor, biess her heart! How 
looked that day! Nhe 
bride, my lord.”’ 

(ierald intently, and even 
eagerly. He knew, now that he had heard 
the captain of the Susan’s story, whither 
her mind was wandering. 
been a marriage then ! 


pasrage in 


sweet she 


Wes a beautiful 


listened 


There bad 


“You were at the wedding, of course, 
|} purse?’ he said, 

She smiled up at him, 

“Have you forgotion that | was, my 
lord?” she said, “Ah, my memory's 
good, for all iy years and my talhog 
beaith; and lcan #66 her now, and you, 
too! God bless her!’ 


Then, suddenly, as the girl moved, she 
beckoned Gerald and looked 
tiously. 

“lve 


round cau- 
sexid nothing, nothing all these 
years, wy lord! Your lordship could trust 
me—ine, purse Burdon! | can hold 
tongue, as you told me, until 
her But you did’’—she 

perplexed — "you «did 
didn't you, my lord ? 
her atthe Court, | saw ber with 

side the there} 


my 


you bring 
looked 
bring 


l saw 


her home, 


you oul. 


garden Surely ft didn’t 


| «tremun it!’ 
Inte | 


(ierald hadn't the leart to upndeceive 


pressed it, 
She tried to returu the prosssure. 
“Ah, my lord, 


ever there was one, and you are a happy 


she'saloving wite, of 


man - a bappy man !’’ 
lier eyes closed, and her wasted 
band slipped from his. Gerald thought 


she had failen asleep, bul suddenly sie 
Opened ber cyes agelo and looked at hit, 
and, to bis surprise, wilbout any sien of 
recognition. 

“Who is this?’ she asked, tuthing her 
head to the maid, 

“ls the gentleman M W ayre, 
nurse,”’ 

The sharp look came into the niask 

“Wayre! Wayre! she repeated. “What 
do you know--how dare you mention 
that name! [don't Know this gentleman! 
I——"’ Her voice faltered into siler ve, 
and her eyes closed awsin, 

(verald stroked her band, but «} * ap. 
peared upeouscious Gf bis touch, and be 


left her. 

“Take care of ber,’’ he said to the maid. 
‘“Butit ask you todo 
that, | added, quickly, tle 
was about to give ber sou e money, but it 
seemed an insult ebild’s devoted 
eare, and let the coin slip into 
pocket again, aud wenton bis way. 

As be passed throug! the gate aud was 
striding along the road, @ man came round 
the corner, stopped dead short at sight of 
(ierald, apd uttered an 
was Lee. 


isp t necessary to 
know,’’ he 


to the 


he his 


€xciamation. It 


“Hallo, Lee!’ said Gerald, bolding out 
bishaod. “I’m glad l've met you 
How are you 7” 

Lae took 


sO) 


his hand without hesitation, 


but looked confuseéd and embarrassed: 
but only for a moment 

“When did you come back, sir?’ he 
asked. 

‘Ap hour or two ago. I’ve been to look 
at the wing it wasn tmy fau;t—at least, 
I suppose it was!'’ he added, ray y, 

rea ] n « vy for ¥ wm k 

< \ a“ ” a * & 

l & ~s pe ps Missa Na “ 
nav finial some day ,& going down 
to Regna 








Lee stared at him, seemed about to | here likea snakein the grass, 


*peak, then said — 

“I'll go with you, sir.” 

“Do!” said Gerald, heartily. He had al- 
ways liked the man, and was giad to see 
him, though his presence awakened cruel 


memories of the happy times gone by. - 


“How are all our friends, the Hawkers? 
I suppose they can give me my oid room 
it I stay a night or two.” 

Lee glanced at bim. 

‘Captain Hawker is dead!’’ he said, 
quietly. 

“Dead !'’ Gerald stopped short. ‘Dead, 
did you say? Oh, poor old fellow! And 
how is Mise Lucy?” 

Lee stared at bim, and then straight be- 
fore him, and muttered— 

“Tknew it! I knew it!’ 

“What do you say?” asked Geraid. 

“Nothing, nothing, sir,’”’ said Lee. 

They walked on, Gerald inquiring for 
some of the other folks, and Lee answer- 
ing almost in monosyliables, Gerald 
thought him very taciturn. 

Now and 
eons ou the road, and Gerald nodded and 


smiled, but, though some nodded, they leant against one of the bulkheads on the 


ali stared. 

“Singular folk !"’ be raid, 
dannt said,”’ 

“Yes, they are surprised,’ said Lee, 
griuly. 

They went down the narrow street of 
steps and turned on to the little terrace in 
front of the Hawkers, It is closed, 

Gierald stared at it. 

“Why—it’s shut up!” he said. “Poor 
old Hawker. And Lucy’s gone, | sup- 
pose, IT am sorry, sorry!’ 

Lee looked hard atthe house without 
speaking, Gerald absently tried the handle 
ofthe door, It was unlocked, and opened 
to hinn, and hé wentin. Lee followed him, 
ani they looked round. 

‘Well, this is the saddest thing,’’ 
Gieraid. ‘Tel me all about it, Lee. Winat 
did he die of? He seemed so bale and 
hearty-—too fat, perbaps, poor fellow! but 
aiong way out of death's reach.”’ 

‘He died of a broken heart, sir,’’ 
Lee, 

(serald turned quickly, 

“A broken heart?’ be repeated, shocked 
and amezed. ‘What about? 


said 


said 


money ? 

“Mo, sir,’ said Lee. “It was— Lucy.” 

‘Lucy!’ exclainued Gerald. “Why, 
what—what happened to her?” 

Ashe spoke, a peculiar murmur came 
through the half-open door; a murmur 
tuade by séveral voices speaking at once, 
and with suppressed excitement. 


Both men turned, and Geraid walked to 


the door, As he did 80, a cry, a low threat- 


euing cry, aress froma small group col- | 


lected outside. 
“There he is! 

back !’’ 
Then, 


Yes, it's bim! 
before Gerald could Speak, « 
youty Osherman thrust bimself forward, 
and with glowering eyes, exclaimed fierce 
ly-- 

“Where is she? Where is Lucy ?"”’ 

“Where ts- ’ 
stony astonishinent, 
He turned to Lee. 
do they—mean ?”’ 

“None o’ that! exclaimed the young 
fellow—he bad been one of Lucy's lovers 

“you Know What we mean well enough! 
Where is she? You've come back, but 
we want her, or we wantto know what's 
become of her !’’ 

“Aye, that’s it!’ cried 
threatening chorus, 

(rerald stepped outside, 
aruazed to be angry. 


“Where is 
“OW bat does bhe— what 


?” 





the others, in a 
He was still too 


“One of you—not all together, please, 
tell me what you mean,” he said, quietly. 

“You know what we mean, curse you 
fora cowardly bypocrite!”’ snaried the 
young wan. “You took her away; ‘ticed 
heraway,anud broke her fatber’s heart, 
and now you pretend !——Ob let me Ket at 
him ! 
nol stand there lying about it! 
wet at him, I tell ye!” 

They beid him back, but Gerald had not 
flinched, 

“You are speakiag of Lucy —Captain 
Hawker’s daughter ?” he enid. “And you 
accuse mé—of—what is it ?—taking her 
away. Be quiet, please,” for the murmur 


of indignation bad risen again. 
out! You 


Let me 


accuse mé of this—thie das- 
tardiy act! Weil, you are wrong! | am 
innocent!’ 
A snarl of incredulity arose. 
repeat, 1 am innocent! Lee he 
turned to Lee who had drawn ose t - 
« what es this mean? For God's 
Saank0 ©: ain 
“tt means thatwe know your wicked 
ness!’ shouted a woman. “You come | 








again they passed some per- | 


“T suppose | 
they are surprised to see me, as Mr. Mor. | 


; what they say; 


| remember!" 


He's come | the hearts that csu think such evil.’ 


Lucy?” echoed Gerald, tn | 





He's played her false, or he wouid 
} 


“Hear me | 





a 


with your 
fine geatioman ways, and ruin a poor girl 


that never did you any harm; aye, and 
killed ber father! You’re a murderer as 
well as a entrapper 0’ innocent girls, that’s 
what you be!" 

“Yes, and by Heaven! I'l] punish you,” 
eried the Gsberman, and he broke joose 
and sprang upon Gerald. 

Geraid set his feet firmly, and caught 
the blow upon bis left guard, then he 
seized the young fellow, and with a dex- 
terous movement, swung bim round and 
pinved bim against the wail. 

“Now, stop there!’ he said, sternly. 
“You talk of punisbing me; well, you 
should do it—ail of you, if you liked—it | 
were guilty of this thing. ButI am noi! | 
am innocent! Stand quietly! I don’t 
want to strike you, God knows; and | wii! 
not do it, if—if I can keep my blood down! 
l wantto kpvow the truth, the whole of 
thie thing you lay at my door! Speak, 
someone!" 

He looked round. Dark and threaten- 
iug looks faced him at all points; at all, 
excepting that at which stood Jenks, who 


terrace, smoking, as usual, 

me, and—and be quick !’’ 
Lee laid bis hand on the pinioned man. 
“Let him go, sir; William, you stay 

quiet Ull—till I’ve apoken!’’ The young 


“Lee you tell 


| fellow shook himself free, and stood giow- 


éring aud breathing bard. 

“Yea, sir; Miss Lacy was taken away; 
she ran away from home, and—and notb- 
ing more’s been heard of her. It’s true, 
it broke her father’s 
beart!" 

Gerald looked round. 

“This,” he could not go on for amo- 
ment, avd the spectators viewed bis besi- 
tation with increased suspicion, or, ratber, 
conviction; “this is terrible. Poor Lucy! 
Poor girl! Bat,”’ his eyes flashing, ‘‘why 
do you dare accuse me of being her be- 
trayer? Great Heaven! I would rather 
have died than injured her as you think! 
W hy bave you fixed upon me?” 

His face—it was biazing with indigna- 
tion now—flashed round thegroup. They 
were staggered fora moment by the ve 
hemence of his denial,but only for a mo- 


|; ment. 
Was it 


“Weall know!" said a woman. “You 


| were seen with ber times out o’ number!” 


“Seen with her—talking—walking with 
her? Yes! Why not?’’ exclaimed ‘er- 


} ald, 


“And alone!” persisted the voice. 
“Alone? Yes, scores of times, for al! | 
said Gerald, with fiery scorn. 
“And do you think that, because | stopped 
to speak to the poor girl—the daughier of 
the house in which I lived—that I was 
planning her ruin? 


“Shame! Yes, shame! Black must be 


‘She fled the night you left—left with- 
out a word, stole away like atbief—athbiel, 


as you are, curse you!’ broke in Willlau. 
“The same night! 
| you stole ber from us— yes, 


You went together, 
from us all! 
it she didn’t go with you, who did she ge 
with?” 

Geraid stood at bay, his face white with 
his eniotion, 

“The same night?” he repeated, dully. 

“Yes! repeated the woman. “You 
were seen walking with ber the night be 
fore—right away up at the Court, plan- 
ping it all, Ili be bound!—avd the next 
night you both go! William’s right! I! 
she didn’t go with you, who did she Kk” 
with?” 

Gerald swept bis hand, with fierce | 
patiencs, across bis forebead. 

“Give me time!’’ 

‘To hatch more lies, deuce you !"” svaried 
William. 

“The same night!” said Gerald, alums! 
to bimeelf, as be were trying to reca:! 1k. 
He began to see what good cause for (hess 
suspicions these poor people bad. 

“Let methink! Yes! I see! I left with 
out a word—there was no one about—! 
——" He turned to Lee. “Lee, they were 
right to suspect me! Itail looks Diack, 
black as hell, against me! Wait! I've ad- 
mitted that, but | tell you again that] #™ 
innocent!" 

The crow4, thicker now, growled om!" 
ously. 


‘Come away—inside the house, sir! 


said Lee, in alow voice. He knew h m 
reckless, how fierce these simpie, Gu'** 
| fisher folk could be when they were 
roused, 
rnere is Spanish biood in the vein® 
the Regna people, and it shows iis ’ 
and again <Come inside, sir! 
‘No!’ eaid Geraid, aloud “J an 
afraid. I say, 1 am innocent! Up : 
moment I did not know that Lucy ©*° 
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gone, that ber father was dead ! 
neliewe me?” 

They look at hint and each vther. 

“I bawe been out of England—in Ireland 

pave seen no paper, heard no news.” 

“Tell us why you went so sudden ?” 

The question came from the quick brain 
of the woman, 

The crimson rose for an instant to Ger- 
aid’s face, then faded, and left it white 
again. 

“I cannot.” 

“Ab! came like a deep breath from the 
ac users, 

“Itie no business of yours—no, I will 
pot saythat! It is private to me, it con- 
cerns me alone,” 

“and Lucy !"" said the woman. 

“No, that I will swear!’ said Gerald, 
with quiet intensity. “It has nothing 
to do with her! I saw her for the last time 
on the preceding night, and not since! I 
jeft the place because— Lee knows! Speak, 
Lee! | sailed in the Susan, that lay at the 
quay.” 

4 derisive laugh interrupted him. 

“He make believe he’s a sailor now!" 
said William. “He knows the Susan 
went on along voyage! You liar!” He 
took a step nearer, the crowd closed 
round;two of the men began handling 
toe knives with which they had been 
eeaning fish. Lee stripped off bis cost 
like lightning, and stood in a line with 
treraid., 

“Stand back!’ he said, firmly. “He 
speaks the truth; I know it!” 

“He lies!’ roared the crowd, now hot 
with the lust for vengeance. “Where's 
the girl? He’s deserted her, killed her, 
most likely!" 

They closed in, and oné man struck at 
Gerald, Gerald guarded the blow, but only 
partiaily, and it knocked him against the 
door jam. 

He raised his fist to strike back—he was 
not good at taking blows even under such 
strenuous circumstances as these—when a 
horseman rode straight into the group and 
scattered it. 

It was Mordaunt Sapley. He was white 
to the lips—and must nave been halt mad 
with apprehension and excitement to ride 
down the steep street—and could scarcely 
speak for a moment. 

“Stand back !"’ be said, hoarsely. ‘What 
does this mean? Stand back; give way! 
I'm a magistrate, and Il’ll——! Stand 
back !’ 

The crowd fell back, but grudgingly, 
and with low growling, like that of a wild 
beast balked of ita prey. 

“He's come back without her!” said the 
woman, “He won’t own to it; he’s left 
her—to starve, likely enough. Ride on, 
Mr. Mordaunt, and leave ‘up to we! 
We're, sume of us, Lucy’s kivusfolks, and 
we have a right to punish ’un!’’ 

“No, no!’ said Mordaunt, bis shifty eye 
giancing from one tothe other. Suddenly 
they fel: upon Jenks, who had now seated 
himself on the bulkhead, and was stil! 
smoking, as if be bad no part nor lot in 
the business on hand. At sight of bim 
Mordaunt felt a peculiar shiver run 
through him. 

“Mr. Wayre,’’ he said, with an attempt 
at pros; érity, “‘what have you to say ?"’ 

‘rerald broke in sternly, fiercely—the 
blow had roused his blood, “That I am 
innocent! I know nothing of the girl’s 
fais, nothing, nothing! Ican prove that | 


} 


' 





‘eft the place alone— But no matter, for the | 


present, about my innocence. I am ac 
cused of a dastardly crime, sucb as only a 
™ward,a beast unworthy the name ot 
man, could perpetrate. Let that pass!" 
His eyes flashed. “I care nothing for 
what they think, but I do care for the gir!. 


and I wiil find the man who wronged 
her!" 


Toere was something in his voice and | 


manpber that almost awed the crowd. It 
was as if Justice, personified in this strong 
man, with the white, working face, had 
@escended from the heavens to promise 
them vengeance ! 


“You say you saw me walking and talk- | 


‘Bg with ber! Yes; I liked, respected 


Lucy Hawker! I pitied her, also; for—_ 
Sow | remember !—she was in trouble that 


might I last saw ber! I advised her to 
centide in ber father. 


(lived under the same roof, because she 
oe ® helpless, cruelly wronged woman, 
wil not rest until | have found her! 


Wr 

“¥—why have not some of you, who 
Stan . 
“and here so ready witb your hands—and 
<nives—not done as much ?”’ 

‘OOKked at one another and ten 

beck a 

, said one, “Leastways, M: 
~rcaunt did. He tracked ‘ee—Lucy and 
as ) 


the junction——”’ 
‘"@rald turned swiftly on Mordaunt, who 


“That's all the clue I have; but, because | 


| winced and shrank, then put a bo'd face 


on it. 

“I—I tried—they said that someone—a 
gentieman — wes seen—Lucy—a bundle—”’ | 
be said, disjointedly. 

Gerald looked at him fiercely aud keenly. 

“And you at once concluded that | was 
the villain ! Thank you, Mr. Sapley! And, 
yet I bave something to thank you for, for 
you can give meaciue. Now’’—hbe turned 
to the crowd—* I remain with you—here— 
on this spot; ‘m thix house! Do you think 
ITcouid do thatif I were guilty of ber. 
father’s death! Herel stay! And who 
shall say me nay !" 

“Well, if he isn’t innocent, be’s—he’s a 
masterpiece!" swore one of the older 
men. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tr E crowd drew away after a time, and 


left Gerald and Mordaunt standing | 
alone. 

“I presume Ihave your permission to 
remain, Mr. Sapley?’ said Gerald. He 
was still white, and his nostrils were quiv- 
ering, but Mordaunt was whiter still, and 
seemed unrabletoe lit his eyes from the 
grounc. Hesteod flicking his legs with 
bis riding wbip 

“Certainty ’ he replied. “Of course, 
Though | must say that | think your offer 
rather —quixotic; ard I don’t see what 
good you can effect by remaining here and 
playing the amateur detective "’ 

“Do you stil! suspect me, Mr. Sapley?” | 
asked Gersid, his eyes fixed searchingly | 
on Mordeunt’s face 

“Of course not," said Mordaunt. “I am 
bound (o accept the word of a gentieman; 
but you must admit that the case looks 
very clear against you.” 

“f admit tt,” said Gerald shortly. ‘It is 
because the evidence is so strong against 
me that I claim the right to prove my in 
nocence by discovering the guilty man.” 

“*] fear you will never succeed,’’ said 
Mordaunt, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“It is so long ago, and the girl left no clue 
behind her.”’ 

“You forget the man who was seen with 
ber at the station, and the bundle,’ said 
Gerald. 

Mordaunt’s eyelids twitched. “I should 
advise you not to attach too much import- 
ance to that,”’ hesaid. “There may have 
been baif a dogan such couples at the sta- 
tion that night” 

“Then I'll Gnd every one of the hailf- 
dozen,” said Gerald. *“The man who lured 
her away must have been here before, 
must have been seen with her.” 

Mordaunt shrugged his shoulders again. 
‘Some commercial traveler, or captain of 
a vessel,”’ be said; “‘who has disappeared 
a8 mysteriousiy as he came. And, per- 





haps, after all, Mr. Wayre, we may be do- 
ing him au injustice; he may bave mar- 
ried the girl.”" 

“Jf he bas not,” said Gerald, “I'll make | 
him—ilf she ts still alive!" 

Mordaunt with difficulty repressed a | 
start of fear. “‘Alive!” he echoed, witha 
short laugh, “Why should she not be? 
Don’t made tne tragedy blacker than it 


is 

“It ta bleck emoagh for me already,” | 
said Gerald. “Rat lam thinking more of, 
Lucy than myself, of the poor giri and her 
brocen-hearted tather.’ 

‘Well, 1 wish you every success,’’ said 
Mordaun. “I need scarcely say that | 
have done all I could to trace her. Is 
there anything Ican do for you to make 
you confortable bere?” . 

“Nothing, tbaakea,”” said Gerald, a 
shail be giad Wf you will send me Miss) 
Sartoris’ address, when you know it,’’ he 
added, aa Mordaunt turned away. And 
Mordaunt looked over his shoulder and | 
replied— 

“Certainly; immediately I learn it.’’ 

Gerald went into the house, and after a | 
moment or two Lee followed him, and, 
without a word, commenced lighting the 
fire. 

“You don’t think me guilty, Lee?” said 
Gerald, as he opened the window. 

“No, sir,” said Lee “Not from the 
firat.”’ 

“Who did tt?” asked Gerald. 

Lee shouk his head, and = stolidly 
piled on the coal, then, while Gerald paced 
upand down, Lee Udied the room, and 


| made it somewhat comfortabie. 


“You're a true friend, Lee,”’ said (rerald 
holding out hie hand. ‘“‘l shail never for 
get the way you've stood by me! 


Lae colored with pleasure A at 
wou!c:."t be worth much, s 
stand y & that whe ‘ “4 
WwW rot geu 
“Come upetaire will sakd (tera 
“] want to eee if l can fed any clus 


They went upetaire and found things in 


strange order, just as they hed been left 


| after Captain's Hawkers death Gerald 


went into Lacy’s room, and locked 
round, with sad reverence; a grim fore- 
boding emote him at sight of the narrow 
bed. 

“The whole place has been searched for 
some clue, sir,” said Lee; “and nothing 
was found.” 

They went into Gerald's old room, and 
the sight of thinge lying about, of the 
drawings and plans, awakeved the keen 
memory of the few happy days—all too 
happy —he had «pent at Court Regna 

“IT shelt sleep bere,” be said, “1 feel as 
if thetrath would reveal itself, if ewer it 
does, in this room.” 

They went downstairs again and dis- 
cussed (be problem, and Geraid explained 
bis long absence 

“If you had only sent me your address, 
sir,” said Lee, regretfully. 

Gerald winced and colored. “After I had 
received notice of the discontinuance of 
the work, my connection with Court Regoa 
had ceased, Lee,’’ he said, “and I wished 
to forget a 

Lee wanted to stay and cook for him, 
and share tn his quest; but Gerald would 
not permit bim, and, after atime, Lee left 
him alone. Gerald lita pipe, and sat down 
beside the fire to think. 

He had undertaken to find Lucy's be 
trayer; bow was he to begin? His mind 
traveled back to every occasion on which 
be had seen ber, and, during the course of 
this retrospect, be remembered the even 
ing he bad been sitting on the quay, and 
seen her go round (he rock with a young 
fellow whom he had failed to re »ognize. 

He remembered that he had thought the 
man bore some resemblance to Mordaunt 
Sapiey. But this vague resemblance did 
not help Gerald much. Even if had led 
him to suspect Mordaunt, the suapicion 
would not bave remained in his mind;for 
Mordaunt had evidently not left the place; 
was here still. 

Besides, Mordaunt Sapley was too am- 
bitious a man to imperil! the prospects of 
hie career by an intrigue with a girl #0 
much below his own station. The man 
mnust either have been a stranger, or one 
of the young men in the place 

He went down to the qoay and made ia- 
quiries as to who had left Regna at the 
time of Lucy's disappearance. He found 
a group collected there, talking eagerly 
and excitedly. 

At first they received him with coldness 
abd covert suspicion, but his atter fear- 
lessness and his evident sincerity soon 
told upon them, and bey answered bis 
questions eageriy. 

No one whom they could possibly sus. 
pect—save himseif—had left Regna at the 
time. Everybody had been on the alert; 





it would bave been impossible for one of | 
| Court?” aaid (reraid. an you ¢z pain 


the young men to have disappeared with- 
out being suspected. 


Gierald—he did not declare his inno- | 
cence again—left them, and returned to | 
| Ittroubles ne. Why do you ask me thew 


the cortage As he entered a thought 
Strack him, and made him stop short aa if 
he had been shot. 

If all Kegna had thought him guiity, «o 
also must Claire have done! The thought 
sent the blood furging through his heart. 


Here, then, wae the etplanation of ber re 
fusal, of her coldness f hos dison.issal ! 

Hie was sO OVerWhei med by the reflection, 
by the feverish desire to find her ihal very 
insiaur and deciare bis innoceucea, Lhal he 
did not remeniber fora minule or two that 


her refusalol him had been given hours 
before Lucy 8 d sappeara: ow. 

The remeutrance brougbt him relief, 
but still ieftthe mystery of her coldness 
as complete a8 thal of Lucy's fate, 

It was or ly matureal thal bis thoughts 
should flow towards Claire; he bad almost 


forgotten her in (he excitement f the last 


few hours; bul DOW, her Uimappesarance 
began to loow Upon him alunoet as heavily 


| as that of Luc y. 


W here had she gone? Why bad she lett 
no addiess ? And why were the Sapieys 
inetalied at Court Kegpa 

He spent the greater partof ihe night 


futilely asking lwese and similar ques 
tions; he might es wel. have asked them 
of the Sphinx 

Eariy the next morning he went down 
to the station, and mmenced his in 
bie 


quiries wae met by a Al iol ivil 


lin patience 


N on RDewW anylhing rie wer the 
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Hie returned i rakies As he “as 
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walking from the station, he met Lord 
Chester. His lordship was riding siesg 
slowly, with his head bent sed as 
abstracted look on his face. 

Geiald thought that he bed aged very 
much. He and Lord Chester had ex- 
cbanged 8 few words in the old days, and 
some impulse prompted Gerald to stop and 
raise his hat. Lord Chester regarded bum 
absently for a moment as he returmet the 
salute, then said — 

“Mr. Wayre, | believe? Cond morning, 
Mr. Wayre; I have not seen you for some 
time.”’ 

“No, my lord,”’ said Gerald, “! bave 
been away. During my steence «ad 
changes have taken piace ta Kegna ~ 

Lord Chester colored slightly 

“You allude to Mise Sartoris’ ehence, 
Mr. Wayre?"’ 

“That wae not in my thought ter tre 
moment, my lord,” aatd Geraid. “I wae 
referring to the disappearance of Capeam 
Hawker's daughter.” 

Lord Chester looked at him steadfastly, 
and with acertaia coldness, wbich brought 
the color to Gerald's face 

“I should like to aay, my lord,” be samt, 
‘that! am innocent of any wromg tbat 
may have been done I can scarcely eek 
you to belleve this, bat Lam wartime fe 
the returnof the vesselia whi-b | lett 
Regna onthe day of the girl’« Bich, 
make my innocenwe clear. Uattl thea. ! 
must be content to remain under the 
shadow of suspicion.”’ 

Lord Chester looked steadiiy at Dram, 
then held out bis hand. 

“Mr. Wayre, I cannot but believe you,” 
he said. 

(Gerald swallowed alump in bis (threes 
as he took the white hand 

‘Il ventured to stop you, my lead. te 
ask yous question,” he sat. “(4m rou 
tell mo Miss Sartoria’ address T" 

The color rese to Lord Chester's fere 
again. 

“| regret that I cannot,” be sabi “i 
have tried to discover tt Mise Sertert. 
left the Court quite suddenly, witheut hid- 
ding farewell to any of her friends Sime 
has not written toany ofus I cam ciate 
no right tober confidence, beyoud that 
which belongs to——" He hesttated a a«- 
ment, then, still meeting (ieraid’s grave 
regard, said with quiet dignity, “sa mest 
sincere and abiding affection.” 

Geraid inclined his head before thr 
frank adinission, and the evideat signe of 
the speaker's grief and anxiety. 

“She bas gone to the South of Farepe, im 
company with a relative,” sant Lod 
Chester. 

“Who told you this?" asked (erald m@ 
his curt war. 

“The Sapieys,’ 
“It is generally known.” 

“And the Sapleys are ruling at the 


replied Lord Cheater 


that. Lord Chester ?"’ 
Lord Chester's brows drew together 
cannot!’ he said. “It is a mystery te ae 


questions, Mr, Wayre 7" he added 

(serald felt a strange impulse te te a 
thetruth. ‘Because I love Mies Sartee« 
Lord Chester,” he said. 

The blood flew to Lord tt eeter «+ ‘ace 


and his hands gripped the reins tightly 

“You! he said, in alow vole 

“Yos, I! said trerait [Ibo mot lear 
derstand me, my lord. My lowe - 
hopelors,; but itis my @kectuse tf a ae 4 
you fort iiags of her, tor being tain 
fied with the explanation give: othe 
Sapleys,’’ 

Lord Chester regards! him in sien 


for a moment, then he said, © 1 to, am 
dissatisfied; but whatecan | do, wheat ear 
you do? 

We have no right to spy upon Mise Sar 
toris’ movements. She ie her own mi 
tress, and have no authority te juest)« 


her actions, We ean only walt ant) «- 
hear from her, or she réturne + 4 gras 
that may be 400n °"" 

“Amen!” said (rerald, almos 
“There has been fou play ir oan 


tion, and all my mind t4 biackeoe! « 
suspicion.”’ 


‘Whatdo you suspect” ack 
Chester. 

“do not know! ‘ ~ re 
eurtly. “My lord “ x 


secret?’ 


Lord Chester e: * as 
were not necessary feur a .+ 
surance i word 
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T0-BORROW. 


Lord, whatam I, that with unceasing care 

Thee Gidst seek after me, that thou didst 
walt, 

Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

Aud pass the gloomy nights of winter there? 

«), strange Geluston’ that I did not greet 

Thy blest approach, and oh, to heaven how 


dome, 
if my tngratitude’s unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy 
feet’ 
How oft my guardian ange! gently cried, 
“Beal, from thy casement look, and thou shalt 
“_~ 
How be per eletse to knock and wait for thee!” 
Aed oh, bow often to that voice of sorrow, 
“Toe morrow we wil! open,” 1 repited’ 
Awd when the morrow came | answered «till, 
“To morrow.” 
—_—— —=<=- a _- 


At First Sight. 
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jealous,” said the Captain, with a 

twinkiein his eye, an the ladies 
jef™ the table, “I do not mind telling you 
my own experience of love at first 
sight.” 

We had been discussing, over dinner, 
which were the wore lasting, attachments 
formed quickly, or those of slower 
growth; and though | had noticed more 
than once s peculiar smile pass between 
our bost and hostess, neither of them had 
offered any opinion on the subject. 

Captain Mendecott and his wife are the 
most devoted couple of my acquaintance, 
and | had been disappointed not to hear 
their ideas on the subject. Now that we 
were promised those of our host, | pre- 
pared to listen with interest, 

“Pive years ago,’’ began the Captain, as 
we settied down to hear his story, “I fel’ 
in lowe instantly with a lady I saw in the 
How, a lady who pomsessed the most beau- 
ufel bead of red gold hair that I had ever 

* 

“Then it was not Mra. Mendacott?’’ | 
said, for although I knew that the Captain 
hed met his wife about five yea-s» before 
the date of the story, still there was no 
suspicion of red in the beautiful gold of 
the pretty little woman’s hair. 

The Captain smiled mysteriously. 

“Please wait until you have heard the 
story,” be said. “I mentioned the red- 
geid not as a means of identification, but 
because it was that which attracted my 
attention, | believe, as the lady swept by 
me in ber carriage. When | glanced at 
ber keenly. | saw that her face wae as 


bé \ OW that my wile is not here to feel 
A 


mouthshire Street, a short avenue of 
ariscocratic houses round the corner. A | 
lady with red hair had entered the house | 
as he peseed, and the carriage had im- | 
mediately driven off. He offered to point 
the house out to me, but | preferred to 
take bis detailed description of it, and 
waited until he had gone with haif-a- 
cro@n of mine in bis pocket before riding 
in a leisurely way through Monmouthabire 
Strect The house with the yellow biinds 
was No. 3 

“Pleased with my success, | hurried 
home to consult the directory, only to find 
further good fortune awaiting me. The 
occupant of No.3 Monmouthshire Street, 
was a Colonel Seton-Smith, and although 
| had never met the gentieman, stil! I re- 
membered his name as that of a great 
friend of an scquaintance of mine, Dr. 
Daintry. Il remembered now that the doc- 
tor had mentioned the fact that Colonel 
Seton Smith had an only daughter—a very 
charming giri.”’ 

“By the way, Captain,” I said, inter- 
rupting bim, “was not Mra. Mendacott a 
Seton-Nmith before her marriage ?"’ 

1 hed a sort of vague impression that it 
was so, but could not tell whether the ia- 
pression was a true one, or had only been 
suggested by the story. My host would 
not enlighten mo. 

* You are trying to spoil my story,’’ he 
said, with his mysterious smile. “I must 
ateoiutely refuse to give any information 
on the point,” and he stopped with a 
warning ge*ture my neighbor, who was 
about to anewer my question. 

“It seemed to ine, as it does still,’ the 
Captain went on, continuing bis story, 
“that there is a special Providence look- 
ing after our love affairs, and when I met 
Daintry in the course of the week, | man- 
aged, without raising bis suspicions in the 
least, to get an invite to dinner on a day 
that the Seton-Nmiths were expected. No 
far everything had gone on oiled wheels, 
and when | dressed myself up witb 
greater care than I had ever done in my 
lite before, to attend Daiatry’s dinner- 
party, about a fortnight after the mo 
mentous meeting in the Kow, I felt that 
an eventfa!l evening in my life had ar- 
rived. 

“I bad spent the fortnight chiefly in 
thinking of the beautiful gir! with the red 
hair; and twice I bad ventured to ride 
through Monmouthshire Street, without, 
however, catching a gliimpee of my ideal. 
Neither did | see her in the Row again, al- 
though | spent most of my time there. 

“Judge the excitement I feit when I 
entered wy friend's drawing room rather 





beautiful as ber hair, and just as I realized | 


the fact, she happened to look up; her 
eyes met mine, and she seemed to smile 
in voluntarily. 

“In that moment | was bead over ears 
im lowe with her. In that moment I be 
lhewe | said to myself, ‘That isthe woman 
l ehali make my wife.’ 1 was on horse 


| 
} 


| 


back when we met, and had been riding | 


in the opposite direction, but 1 turned my 
horse round at once, and followed the 
beautiful vision in the stylish victoria 
Now that I bad met my ideal woman, | 


had no intention of losing sight of her | 


until | had discove:ed who she was, and 
when the victoria turned out of the Park, 
through the Albert (iate, I followed, keep- 
ing it well in sight 


| the name of Miss Seton Smith.”’ 


“Unfortunately, however, as | thought | 


at the time, the traffic parted as outsido 
the Park, and my undeviating respect for 
ibe law in the shape of a policeman, kept 
me waiting at the wrong side of Pic 
eadiily, while the victoria with ita lovely 
occupant, which had just managed to get 
across before the traffic was stopped, 


| divinity herself, and lam afraid that the 


turned into Sioane Street. By the time. 


that | could cross the road, it was dashing 
along in the far distance, and in another 
moment turned up a side street to the 
right 

“I followed excitedly, but the delay had 
been disastrous, and by the time that | 
reached the corner round which the lady 
with the red hair had disappeared, it was 
only to meet the victoria returning em pty. 
it wae still going at a brisk pace, and dis- 
appeared before I could make up my 
mind whether to stop the driver and find 
out the ledy’s name and address from him 
in some manner. 1 was obliged to have 
recourses to the ubiquitous errand boy. A 
specimen of tne genus was coming along 
the pevement with a basket on his arm, 
and | beckoned him over to me. 


Did you notice where that carriage 

stopped ae moment ago?’ | asked, with a 
towards the retreating vehicle 

As | expected, he was full of informe 

& moment rhe victoria hed 

“Mopped outside a house with yellow 

tdinds, om the right-hand side of Mon- 


| gauche when our hostess introduced me, 


| fairly took my breath away. 


late, «nd glanced round quickly for the 
mass of red-gold that filled my thoughts 
There were about twenty people present, 
but my heart sank when | found the ob- 
ject of my instantaneous adoration was 
not among them. 

“*You are the last to arrive,”’ said Mra. 
Duintry to me, and | glanced at her in 
surprise. 

***Minas Neton-Nmith is not coming then?’ 
I asked, crestfalien. 

“On! yes, sheis bere | am going to 
ask you to take her in to dinner. Mark 
says that you have done nothing but talk 
about her. Let me introduce you.’ 

“I wondered why she had lowered her 
voice to a whisper, and why @ pretty girl 
near her had started when | mentioned 


“Nbe was Miss Seton Smith herseif, | 
suppose?” asked my neighbor, and the 
Captain emiled 

“Yea, but her hair had no red in it, and 
sithough her cast of face was sufficiently 
like that of my divinity to make me think 
her beautiful, still it certainly was not my 


young ‘ady must have thought me very 
for the completeness of my astonishment 


“As I took her down to dinner, how- 
ever, | saw that the position was easy of 
explanation. My mistake hed arisen, of 
course, from the absurd way in which | 
jamped to the conclusion that the girl 
with the red bair must live in the house 
she had entered. Owing, perhaps, to the 
fact that her victoria had driven away, it 
had never occurred to me that she might 
be only 4 visitor, and over the meal 1 be- 
gan adroitliy questioning my neighbor 
about her friends and acquaintances. 

“To my surprise, however, she looked 
perfectiy blank at the mention of a young 
lady with red-gold hair. She could not | 
remember a single friend with hair of that 
color, she ssid. The determined assur- 
ance with which she spoke made me won- 
der for an instant whether she hed some 
object in deceiving me, although if I had 
looked at her more ciosely, or had my 
mind lees fail of the other girl, 1 should | 
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have seen that her clear eyes proved her 
tneapable of ceesption. 

“In my extremity I was obliged to aban- 
don aaroitness. 

“"The lady must bave called upon 
you,’ | eaid. ‘The fact is that I bappened 
to be passing your house in Monmouth- 
shire Street about a fortaight ago, and saw 
her entering it,’ and I was going on to 
describe the victoria when my partner in- 
terrupted me, smiling. 

“*We left Monmoutbshire Street about 
six months ago,’ she said, and ' cessed 
my questioning abruptiy, afraid of her 
guessing what the sole reason of my 
anxiety for an introdaction bad been. Mrs. 
Daintry was suc an incorrigible match- 
maker that I was sure she had made the 
most use of the eagerness | had displayed, 
and—well, if she had mentioned that 
eagerness to Miss Seton Smith, the posi- 
\lon was not a very comfortable one for 
either of us, was 1? I did my best to 
make her forget my questioning by talk- 
ing incessantly about ordinary topica, but 
| was very giad when the evening to 
which I had iooked forward so much was 
over. 

“| was disappointed, of course, at this un- 
expected hitch in my love-story when it 
seemed to be progressing 80 smoothly, but 
my ardor was only increased by it. ‘The 
course of trae love never did run smooth,’ 
I sail to myself, consolingiy; and early 
the next morning I was back in Mon- 
mouthshire Street, intending to make in- 
quiries on the spot as to the real occu- 
pants of the house with the yellow biinds. 
Wuen | reached it, however, another 
blow awaited me. The house was empty, 
and there were bills up in the windows to 
say that it was to let.”’ 

The Captain looked roand to see ihe 
effect of this quite dramatic announce 
nent, and took a sip at his wine. 

“Well,” he went on, seeing our faces 
full of interest. “I never let a check dis- 
courage me, and | went off at once to the 
agent who had the letting of the house to 
make inquiries about his late tenant. He 
could not tell me much. The house had 
been taken for a very sbort period, he 
said, by a Mr. Rowntree, bat who RKown- 
tree waa, or where he had gone, he did 
not know. The rent had been psid in ad- 
vance, and no references had been given. 
Beyond the name | could learn nothing, 
and | could not be sure that the name 
even was that of my girl with the red 
hair. 

“The agent could not tel! me whether 
his tenant was a married man or whether 
he had a daughter. He undersiood that he 
had given up the house earlier than he in- 
tended through some serious pecuniary 
lose. That was all, and the news made 
my search more hopeless still, for it pre- 
vented ne knowing among what society 
to look for my ber ine, and suggested a 
reason why I had not seen, and should 
not ever see, ber victoria in the Kow.” 

“Well, what did you do next?’ some 
body asked, as the Captain paused to take 
take another sip of wine, ard I was afraid 
that our host had been piaying with us 
when he answered quietiy : 

“Nothing. There was nothing I could 
think of.” 

I was relieved when he went on : 

“My next meeting with the girl with 
the red hair was again accidentai. Some 
months had passed, and | will admit that 
the impression she had made upon me 
was becoming less distinct, when | tound 
her in Cheapside seiling fowers.”’ 

‘Selling flowers! we exclaimed, in- 
credulously, and our host nodded. 

Yes, | recognized her at once, aithough 
the beautiful hair was almost hidden 
under an old hat, and the graceful figure 
I bad admired in the victoria draped with 
ashabby shawl. She was standing by the 
kerb in Cheapside, seiling violets at a 
penny aburen. You may think that the 
fact would have damped my enthusiasm, 
but | am proud to say that it increased it. 
A lady does not cease to bea lady just 
because poverty has driven ber to adopt a 
hum bie occupation. 

“Il admired the courage which in the 
wreck, as I imagined, of her father fath- 
er's fortune, bad made her so nobiy stoop 
to it; and | determined thet, if I could get 
to know her, | would save her from the 
direful necessity by making her my wife. 


I bought a bunch of her violets, giving 


her a sovereign for them, and tried to 
question her, but I found her very re- 
served. I half thought that she remem- 
bered our meeting in the Row. but could 
not be certain. Whether she did or not. 
she could see that I considered her a lady, 
and you can understand her ing- 
ness to speak abcat herseif. 

“I had all the difficulty in the worid in 
getting her to give me her address, that of 


uswii 








a court off Drury Lane, and she only gave 





| it when she saw that I was determined, if 


she refused, not to lose of sightotme | 
ought to have guessed, under the circum- 
stances, that I was driving her to a lie 
When I called, later in the day, at the ad- 
dress she had given me, in order to ase 
her father, it was only to find the addres 
a false one. 

“Incensed by my stupidity, I hastened 
back to the spot where I had seen her in 
Cheapside, but I was too late, and whens, 
day after day, | roamed the streets search. 
ing for her red hair under every flower. 
girl’s bonnet, my eoncern for her destita- 
tion was rendered a hundred times more 
intense by the feeling that my own sym- 
pathetic inquiries had driven her from her 
means of livelihood, humbie as it waa | 
do not like to look back on those days” 

“And did you ever meet her again?” | 
asked, my interest increasing; a* the story 
became almost a tragic one, and the Cap 
tain resumed : 

“Yes; the next time | met her, she ap 
peared to have raised herself a little in 
the social scaie. I happened to feel faint 
one day when I was in the subarba It 
was just after my bad attack of influenza, 
and my strength had not come beck. 
Feeling a sudden giddiness, | went inw 
the nearest tavern, and found thegiri with 
the red hair serving behind the ber. The 
place was full of customers, so I made no 
attempt to talk to her, and in the rush of 
business she did not appear to recognise 
me. 

“| went round as soon as my faintness 
had passed to the private door of the 
tavern, and asking for the proprietor, 
made inquiries about the girl, which my 
previous experience had warned me not 
to make from the girl herself. Very prop- 
erly, 1 suppose, he refused to answer 
them, until I explained my reason for 
making them, and as I was not prepared 
to do that, my desire to know more sbout 
my heroine was still unsatisfied. Ali that 
be would tell me was that his barmaid 
was a new one. She had only been with 
him for a couple of days, im fact. Her ad- 
dress, he told me, I must get from the 
girl nerself, if I wanted it. 

**] was still too ill to try and do so then. 
Asa matter of fact, I drove home in the 
first cab | could find, and was confined to 
my bed for three days. But as soon I was 
up again, I was off to the suburban tavern, 
taking my mother with me this time, in 
order to prevent a wrong construction 
being placed upon my interest in the gir! 
who still bewitched me more than ever. 
The innkeeper met usin a state of fierce 
indignation against his barmaid. 

“Jt seemed that my inquiries had roused 
his suspicions of her honesty in some 
manner, and had made him try to verify 
the references which she had given bim, 
and which he had not troubled to look 
into before. The result of his inquiries 
had been the discovery that every fact abe 
bad told him about herself, even her ad- 
dress, were false. ‘And where is sbe 
now?’ I asked, eagerly, but the enraged 
man shook his head. ‘I have po idea |! 
ordered her out of the place at once, and 
she ought to feel thankful that I did not 
prosecute her,’ he said, and I was left with 
the bitter reflection that once more my 
desire to benefit my heroine had proved 
disastrous to her. 

“It seemed as if | were her evil genius 
when I desired to be only her good one. 
For her dishonesty, although it certainly 
jarred on me, I tried to make excuses t 
myself and to my mother, escribing ‘t te 
the terrible stress of her poverty, and ber 
desire to keep herself and her father from 
starvation. 

“Perhaps the fact that she had deliber- 
ately deceived ner employer made mé 
however, @ little less ardent in my per 
suit of her, and for the next news | had of 
the girl with the red hair I had to thank 
the mysterious chance which seemed 
be bringing us always together only “ 
part us again. 

“A month or two afterwards I bappeoe! 
to be in the office of my friend Vincent 
Jones. He is editor of a weil-know®? 
weekly paper, you know, and on the rare 
occasion when he is not head-over ears '= 
work, is one of the most interesting mee 





to talk to that I know. 

“‘] often call at bis sanctum in Maiden 
Lane, and was lucky enough on this oc® 
sion to find him with a little time to spare 
for a chat. If he had been too engsce) 


to do more than point to a chair spc ® 
paper, a8 usually bappens, I an afraid 
that I should have had to insist up = 
talking, for hanging over 5» - 
mantel-shelf was a life-like cabinet p* : 
graph of the girl with the red hair ; 
| *Who is that?’ be said, in answer 
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inquiry, ‘Oh! that is Miss | bounds after him in fuil cry. At intervals 

one of the cleverest young he stops, and throws himself back on his 
rpsiists in the Presa, She bas | haunches like a baited hare. His eyes are 
wy riting us a series of articles on | protruded, and watching back ward. 


s) excited 
gowntres, 


v 
gn t occupation of women—lifeas| His beautiful neck is swollen with fear 


tower-gitl, life as a housemaid, and so | and rage, and his branching antlers tower 
*., all written from personal experience. | high im the air. Again be springs for- 
a tshe is passing berself off for a | ward, and approsches the silent hunter, 
sex ssisundry girl, Pretty girl, isn’t | who, with s beating heart, holds his piece 
ee? and she has the dash and courage of in the attitude of “ready.” He makes an- 
Mephistopheles.’ ”” other of his pauses. 

wand did you meet her eventually?” The gun is levelied, the trigger pulled, 
emedody asked, impatiently, and tbe | the bullet speeds forth, and strikes into 

drained his glase. his broad chest, causing him to leap up 

«No; Jones offered to introduce me,” he ward im the spasmodic efiort of death. 
et drily, “but 1 did not care to aceept | The excitement of a scene like this re 
pectter. I draw the line at lady journal- | wards the hunter for his iong and lonely 
gs who can aceept & sovereign given | vigil. 
trom the purest charity Just to make copy ‘Torch bunting,” or “fire hunting,” as 
at of it, and inconvenience employers by it is sometimes termed, is another method 

references. of capturing the fallow deer. 

“For a wife I prefer the good, sweet, It is dome by carrying a torch in a very 
«g-feshioned womanly woman, and thank | dark night through woods where deer are 
yaven | have found her, although I did | Known to frequent. The torch is made of 
wt fall in love with her at first sight. | pime knots, well dried. They are not tied 
adil, [think there was & Providence in in buoches, a+ represented by some writ- 
ost meeting in the Row, for it led to my | ore, bul carried in a veasel of hard metal. 
snowing my dear wife. Yes, ber name A frying-pan with aiong handle is best 
ex once Seton-Smith.” for the par pose. 

The “knots” are kindled within the pan, 











and if good opes, yield a blaze that will 

A Torch Hunt. [light the words« io a hundred yards 
| around. 

BY ©. M. R. | The deer seeing this strange object, and 

— | impelied by curiciiy, approaches within 


fish, its hide, and “the sport.” two burning coals, betrays him to the 

There are many modes of buating it | hunter, who with his deadly rifle “sights” 
The simplest and most common is that | between the shining orbs and fires. 
shich is termed ‘‘still” hunting. In this Lat me describe a “torch hunt,” which 
the bunter is armed with bis rifle or deer- | ended with an odd catastrophe. it took 
ga—a heavy fowling-piece—and steals | place in Tennersce, where | was sojourn- 
forward upon the deer, as he would upon | img iI wasnot much of a hunter at the 
my other game. ‘Oover” is not so neces- | time, but happening to reside in a ‘‘settle- 
sry «8 silence in such a hunt. ment” where there were some celebrated 


[: American deer is hunted for its i rangeé, and the “‘giance” of his eyes, like 


This species of deer, like some ante | hunters, and in the neighborhood of | 


pes, is of a curious disposition, and will | which wasan abundance of game, 1 was 
emetines allow the hunter to approach | fast getting initiated. 
in full view without attempting to run I bad beard, among other things, of this 
at. But tbe slightest noise, such as that | “torch bunting’’—in fact, had read many 
ad dry leaves or the snapping Of a stick, | interesting descriptions of it, but I had 
vilalarm bim. His sense of hearing is | never witnessed the sport myself, and was 
«tremely acute. His nose, too, isa keen | therefore eager, alwve all things, to join 
we, and he often scents the bunter, and | in a torch hunt 
meskes off long before the latter has got The opportanity at iength offered. A 
within sght or range. It is necessary in | party wae made upto go fire hunting, of 
“sll” hunting to leave the dog at home; which | was one. 
cules, indeed, he be an anima! trained to There were «ix of usinali; but it was 
ibe purpose. arranged that we should separate into 

Another species of hunting is “trailing” | three pairs, each taking itaown torch and 
wedeer in snow. This is done either with a separate course through the woods. 
égsor without them. The snow must be In each pair one was to carry the light, 
fraeu over, 80 as to cut the feet of the | while the other managed the “shooting 
er, which puts them in such a state of | iron.” We wereall to meet at an ap 
far and pain that the hunter can easily | pointed rendezvous when the hunt was 
e& Within shot. over. 

ihave assisted in killing twenty in a} These preliminaries being arranged and | 

“agile morning in this way; and that too the torches mace ready, we separated. My | 
athe district where door were not ac- | partner and | s00n piunged into the deep | 
eanted plentiful | forest. The night was dark as pitch—dark 

The “drive” isthe most exciting mods nights sre the best—and when we entered | 
“hanting deer; and the one practised by the woods we had to grope our way. 
‘ewbo hunt for the sport. This is| Of course, ws had not yet set fire to our | 
cone with hounds, and the horesmen who | torch, as we bad not reached the place fre 
‘ow them also carry guna In fact, | quented by the deer. 
tere is hardly a species of hunting in My compenion was an oid hunter, and 
America in whieh firearms are not put to | by right should have carried the gun, but | 
=a | it was arranged differently, out of compi: 

Several individuals are required tomake ment to me—‘thestranger. He held in one 
"pa“deer drive,” They are generaily band as buge fryingpan, whiie in a bag over 
"2 who know the “lay” of the country, his shoulder wasa bushel! or more of dry 
v= all its ravines and pasees. One or pine knots 
‘9 only accompany the hounds as On arriving st the place where it was 
“Wrivera,” while the rest get between the expected deer would be found, we set fire 
race where the dogs are beating the cover wour toreh,and inatew moments the 
“¢some river toward whieh itis caicu- biaze threw it* giaring circle around as, 
—_ the startled game will run. painting with vermilion tints the trunks 
a deploy themselves into a long line, of the great trees. 

“eh sometimes extends for many miles In this way we proceeded onward, ad- | 
“rough the forest. Each, as he arrives at vancing «lowly. end with as little noise as 
“ation or “stand” +. it is called, dis possibie. We taiked only in whispers, 
Sante, ties his horse ina thicket, and keeping our eye turned upon ail sides at 
— his stand, “covering” himself behind : once. Bul we walked and waiked, up biil 

— tree. and down bill, for, | sbould say, teo 
Pg “ands are selected with reference to miles at the least; and not s single pair of 

omfiguration of the ground, or by bright orte anewered to our luminary. 
— which the deer are accustomed to Not a deers eye reflected the bisze of our 
_' &0d a8 800n 92 all have so arranged torch. 
net ven, the dogs at a distant point are =| bad grown quite tired in this frultieus 
os snd the “drive” begina, search. So bad my companion, and both 
rsa men’”’ remain quiet, with of us felt chagrin and disappointment 
P "in readiness. The barking of We felt thie more keenly as there had | 
afar off through the woods, been a sort of wager laid between us and 
en uy, Shes them when a deer has our friends, as to what party would kill 
aa Op,” and they watch with eager the greatest number of deer, and we 
Ray oe each one hoping thatthe game fancied once or twice that we heard shots 
u nls way. far off im the direction the others had 


l0ure 
enter te *0méetimes passed without the gone We were likely to come back 
ver 





“sally adr 


Zing but} ‘a here or hearing a living empty-banded while they, no doubt, 
<a and his horse; and many would bring « deer each, perhaps more. 
Phone ; “* 08 Dome from sench a “chase We were re rning toward the point 
eae “& Dad the slightest glimpee from which we had started, both of u« in 
Le ig “nm — or fawn. ameoet cnamisvie mood, when aii at onos 
= rows, hot foe oe but at other times an object right tefore us attracted my at 
buc, ~~ OF bis patient watching tention, a5 brought me to a sudden 


Comes bounding forward, the bait. 





I did not walt to ask any questions. A 
pair of smal! round circies glistened in the 
darkness like two littie discs of fire. Of 
course, they were the eyes of adeer. | 
could see nobody, for the two luminous 
objects shone as if set ins ground of eb- 
ony. BetIi did not stay to scan in what 
they were est. 

My piece was up. I gianced hastily along 
the barrel. I sighted between the cyes. | 
pulied the trigger. I fired. Asi did so, | 
fancied that I heard my companion shout- 
ing to me, but the report hinderod me 
from hearing what he ssid. 

When the echoes died away, however, 
his voice reached me in a full, clear tone, 
erying out :— 

“Tarnation, young fellur! Youv’e shot 
Squire Robbing’ bull f” 

Atthe same time the bellowing of the 
bull, mingling with hie own ioud laugh, 
convinced me at once that he had spoken 
the truth. 

The hunter wass good oid fellow, and 
promised to keep it dark; but it was neces- 
sary to make it all right with the Squire. 
The sffair scoun got wind, and my shot be 
came, for a time, the standing joke of the 
setticment 

—_—_— Se 

Juewmn Magegiagoe axp 1Ts DUTIES. — 
Marriages were supposed to be arrange! 
in heaven; and forty days before the birth 
ofa chiid, & was there announced to 
whom he or she was to be wedded. 

The marriage relation should be entered 
between eighteen and twenty; but these 
ties do not prevent the zealous student 
from prosecuting his studies. 

The policy of second marriages war 
considered doubtful, as nothing made up 
for the lows of a wile. (imaiah liv.6) Aun 
unmarried person was without any good, 
(Gen. iL 14,) without joy, (Deut. xiv. 26 ) 
without blessing, (Fzek. xliv. 30,) with- 
out protection, (Jer. xxxi. 23,) without 
peace, (Job v. 24) and could not properly 
be calied aman. (som. Vv. 2) 

In the choice of « wife, regard should be 
paid to her family, as daughters generally 
imitate their fathers, and sons their ma- 
ternal uncien The most prized connec- 
tion was that with the family of a sage, or 
at least with that of a ruler of asynagogue, 
or the president of a poor board. 

Connection with the uniettered could 
not be allowed, unless the wealth #0 ae 
quired were to be devoted tw assint the 
sagein hie stadies; im general, the un- 
learned were “dead even while living.” 
(Ieaiah xxv. 14 ) 

Mutual sflection and modesty, oaypec- 
ially on the part of the wife, was regarde:! 
asthe chief meansof ottaining male de- 
scendants. 

It was oteerved that (jod formed woman 
peither out of the head, lest she should 
become proud, nor out of the eye, lent she 
should iust, por out of the ear, lest she 
should be curious, nor out of the mouth, 
leat she should be talkative, nor out of the 
heart, lest she should be jealous, nor oul 
of the baad, jest she should be covewus, 
nor out of the foot, lest she should gad 


| about, tut out of the rib, which was al 


ways covered. 

Improper marriages —from iust for 
beauty or for money—were strongly con- 
demned, sand described a leading 
wretchednem, inasmuct as whether good 
or bed, woman is aiways so in the super 
lative degree. The husband is bound not 
only © bonor and jove, but to treat his 
wife with courteey; ber tears call down 
Divine vengeaurs. 

In general, be is to spend less than his 
means warrant for food, upto his ineaus 
for his own cicthing, and beyond that 
lamit for hie wife and children. 

As womans ie formed froma rib, and 
man from the greund, man seeks 4 wile, 
and vice versa; be only seeks what he has 
lomt. 

This slso explains why man is more 
easily reconciled than woman—he is mace 
of soft earth, and «be of bard bone. 

A woman shuld atetain from 4/! ap- 
pearance of evil, immodesty, or impro- 
priety; she should siways meet ber hus- 
band cheerfaliy, cleanly, and kindly, re 
ceive bis friends with politeress and af- 
fability, and be obedient, and respectiul. 





Mix Kecesor Heactu.—The secret of 
health and of lomg life lies in the follow- 
ing very simple things: 

lL. Breathe freeb sir day aod night 

2 Take eufficient sicep and rest. 

W ork like se man, tut never overwork 


4 Avoid passion snd excitement; the 
anger of an instant may be fata 
Do not strive to take the whole w 
om your shouiders—trust & your goo 
tiny 
Never jdespair Lame bope isa wort 
| maiady. 
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Scientific and Useful 


Sucr Wixpows-—In Paris novel ap- 
paratus hes been fized in front of the win- 
dows of a few shops, pioneering the way 
for the introduction of the invention. It 
consista of a small pipe laid along the ex- 
terior of the shop window, and from this, 
through numerous holes, is emitted a 
centile current of warm air, slightly 
scented, which is very agreeable to the 
shop window gazers to eniff, while it keeps 
the windows clear and bright, thus more 
effectively displaying the contents 

PORTABLE Hatoony.—This m s tem- 
porary iron work screen or guard which 
can be placed upon any window ledge 
while the giass is being cleaned. It is se- 
cured in place by counter-weighta, which 
hang towards the floor inalide the window, 
and seems to well answer the purpose for 
which it i# designed. It is neediess to re- 
mind our readers thet many fatal scci- 
dents have been recorded in connection 
with domestic window cleaning, and an 
invention which promises immunity from 
such disasters is worthy of mention. 

VRESKKVING Woov. -A new method of 
preserving wood is kaown as Vuicanizing 
or Hawkinizing, after the nameof its in- 
ventor, Colonel S. KE. Haskin. Hitherto, 
all inéthods of preserving wood have been 
based upon the assumption that the sap 
must be discharged from out the pores, 
and must be replaced by some chemical 
antiseptic body such as crececte, Colonel 
Haskin boids that thie system is wrong in 
theory, and that the sap being the iife 
blood of the wood, should remain, being 
subject lo special treatment. Ky certain 
processes in which heat plays a very im- 
portant part (he sap is rendered insolubie, 
and the wood is no longer capable of ab- 
sorbing moisture, This vulesanized wood 
is coming into use for all kinds of con- 
structive work. itis odorlew, canin the 
process be charged with any derired stain; 
it works well under all cutting tools, and 


is practically indestructible. 
TT — GA 


Farm and ibarden, 


W Kein, — Cultivation for the purpose of 
destroying weeds ais a-sista in retaining 
moimture. The act of killing weeds also 
adds to the ability of the crops to secure 
extra moistare and pliant food and make 
more rapid growth. 

Moves. —An English corresponent, pro- 
testing against the destraction of moles, 
says in the fields they are of incaicuiable 
benefit lo the agricuituraiiat, for not only 
do they clearthe ground of worms and 
other pesta, but they drain it 

Linsenp. Aboultwo ounces of linseed 
meal added io the food of «2 horse once a 
day will cost bul litthe and greatly add to 
the condition of the animal in sasisting to 
regulate the bowsisand improve the coat. 
It is considered the beet of all remedies 
for ‘nide bound,” and i highly retished 
by all claame< of aiock 

(kas —G00d faru.ers Whose interest lie 
in the grain ano grace are rapidly learning 
that the moet profmitatie place for their 
manure for grain crops ls upon «sod of 


the previous year, # that the chemistry 
of the soil can better prepare it for the 
grain crop, while the immediately avail- 


abie parts feed at once the grams, 

DRY AND KEE fo suddenly change 
from ury teed Ww green feed will derange 
Lhe digest. V6 apparatus ae eure.y ae @ sud- 
den change from green feed to dry feed, 
And the change #b00U:0 «#iways be inade 
when the «tomaco is full. That ia, do not 
give an enimal food W which it is unaec- 
customed when ita stomach be empty. 

Walking —W hile the borees are young 
make ita constant effort ts leeecn them to 
be rapid walkers; bere i« 0% better way to 
increase Lbeir capecity for work. See that 
they have «a clange Of tad occasionally; 
they should have an ¢2clusive corm diet 
after hey get atthe beavy spring work; 
and give them something better thane 
bard floor to sisep upon. 

NTALLa. —it is neccesary notonily to clean 
the stalis thorocaghiy, vat they suould be 
washed wilh a bows 420d dieinleorted at least 


ones’ a week. liie may 66 laborious, but 
itnot only adie ©1660.ine~, bul prevents 
the herd from t# K attacked by dis 
eanen Which ar jats.¢ epteamd Too 


much precau ezerciee@d in 


his wuatter 


at 
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About Secrets. 


What is it that makes a secret #0 at- 
tractive? Its fascination is doubtless 
in most cases compiex. The dread se- 
crete of earlier ages, and of troublous 
times and despotic countries even now, 
have by their terriblenese drawn many 
into their fatal circle. For certain 
minds anything hidden and ghoulish 
has the charm of the snake for the bird. 
But less awful than that is the pleasure 
of playing with mystery, as we see it in 
the people who dabble in spiritualism or 
in mesmerism, A glint of this pleasure 
is generally present when we are in pur- 
suit of a serious secret. There is, too, 
a sense Of romance when we are search- 
ing for an elusive secret, 

For a quarter of a century five-sixths 
of the stories that entertained the civil- 
ized fraction of mankind were cunningly 
woven round a secret; and though that 
fashion has now somewhat declined, 
every tale-teller contrives to gain a 
large part of the interest of his tale 
from a clever concealment of life’s great 
secret—the gifts of the future. 

The popularity of secrets has led to 
loose applications of the word. A man, 
for example, is sometimes accused of 
secrecy, by such as give themselves up 
to curiosity, because he does not chatter 
about business thal is peculiarly his’ 
own. There is no reason why any one 
should tell his neighbors a large part of 
his business; there is no reason why 
they should wish to know it. It is not 
a secret, it is simply not their business. 
If he were to blab it all, he would ap- 
pear self-conceited or a simpleton; if 
they were to inquire, they would appear 
impertinent. Such business matters be- 
come known naturally in the way of 
business. 

The unknown is not necessarily the 
secret, for secrecy, as we are consider- 
ing it, implies studious concealment. 
It is only by @ figure of speech, of 
course, that we speak of ‘‘the secrets of 
**Nature.’’ She does not hide her treas- 
ures or husband her mysteries. She 
scatters them, as if by chance, on every 
side—we are never far from them; and 
she waits and waits with magnificent 
impassivity. Itis we who do not tind. 

Man has been living for geverations 
practically amid the same surroundings, 
with the same opportunities of reading 
what are called Nature's secrets, He 
may have thrown out his feelers a little 
farther, bave bored a little lower into 
the earth's crust, have risen a little 
higher into the thin air, have dredged 
more carefully in the mud of deeper 
seas, have looked more narrowly into 





the flickerings that come to us across 
the abyeme of space, but the change of 
point of view has been comparatively 
small. 

From the beginning nearly all the 
treasures and processes of the natura! 
world have been open to his purblind 


eyes; and, he having failed to see them 
and Nature having siumbered, heedless 
of his loss or gain, he guards his own 


self-importance by calling her found | 


gifts ‘“‘secrets.”’ It is true there is 
something almost furtive in the way in 
which she secretes her ores in her stone 
crevices and mixes her lite-preserving 
elixirs in her solitary places. She hur- 
ries her winds broadly through the 
world, and casts down her rains, an ob- 
vious offering, but only that from them 
she may disti] in darkness and mystery 
the juices of her grasses, truits, and 


meats. Even here however she has po | 


concealment; it is we who cannot read. 

Coming to the familiar forms of se- 
cret-keeping which we a!l know, the 
careful retention in one’s mind, or cau- 
tious imparting tu others, of knowledge 
that apparently cannot with wisdom be 
made public, we would first ask, ‘* Need 
avybody have any secrets’ Should we 


not be happier if we lived in a state of | 


perfect frankness ? Is not a secret often 
an uncomfortable possession? Does not 
secret-mongering destroy peace of mind, 
curiosity bringing knowledge, 
knowledge sadness, 80 that a sensitive 
person might say, ‘1 will have no se- 
crets, nor hear any ?’”’ 

First, to clear the ground a little, let 
us say that a great deal of the secret- 
making with which people amuse them- 
selves is Mere pretence, gol up asa sort 
of play to give piquancy to life; or it is 
av expression of disagreeable forms of 
character. The cunning man will sur- 
round himself with an air of secrecy to 
help forward his plans; the taciturn 
man sours the commonest facts of his 
life into a sort of secrecy; the babbler 
tries to contrive a mystery to add 
piquancy to his tales. 

Half the secrets one hears in most 
dread contidence are no secrets at all; 
the teller, we are aware, will buttonbole 
the next person and be equally mysteri- 
ous, and frank with him. In this way 
much of the larger part of the world’s 
whisperings are no secrets at ali, and 
may be dismissed as artiliciai and ab- 
surd—-a form of habit or a conversa- 
tional trick. But, when we come down 
to real secrets, a yeneral knowledge of 
which would bring hurt or unhappiness 
some one, we are met by the inexorable 
fact that, however much we may shrink 
from secrets as uncomfortable posses- 
sions, none of us can help having them 
on our Own account and on behalf of 
other people. 


Nor can we avoid knowing the secrets | 


of other people, even though we repel 
all confidences by saying we have busi- 
ness of our own, for the secrets that are 
told us are less in number than those 
that we find out. We suspect—nay, we 
are sure of the hidden love; we come 
unawares upon the family skeleton; we 
judge with certainty the state of the 
slrugyliny man’s finances. These things 
come to you unsonght, unwished for, 
without pledge; and, if they are some- 
body else’s secrets, and you will do no 


harm by keeping them, you ought to 


accept them as your own, and in honor | 


respect them, So we will put aside as 
quite impracticable the protests of those 
who object to the responsibility of keep- 
ing secrets, 

If you could keep your own secrets 
without doing harm to your character, 
it might be best to say nothing of the 


more intimate personal cares that visit 


you; but few people can keep a really 
important secret without being harmed 
by it. It is “the worm i’ th’ bud.” 
Byron spoke of ‘the corroding secrecy 
that gnawe the heart;’”’ and most men 
are relieved if they can find some one 
who will sympathetically share their 
trouble. 

Giood-hearted, hopeful, hearty men 
are generally poor custodians of smaller 
secrets and mysteries, though their 


breeziness may be a welcome balm. | 
They poob-pooh the difficulty, blow the | 


objections aside as cobwebby, and, for- 
getting all that the subject means to 
you, rally you on it jocosely when next 
they see you. A secret must 
serious to find a lodgment 

of the 
good-natured man. 


The helpful secret-hearers and unfail- 


be 
the 


really 
nner 


consciousness bluff 


boisterous, 


and | 
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ing secret-keepers are the strong yet 
quiet, hard-headed yet tender-hearted 
| folk, whom the most cunning cannot 
deceive, and yet who are ready with 
| extenuations of human frailty. If you 
| have a friend whose judgment you re- 
| spect, whose purpose you cannot bend, 
and yet who never says anything 
against anybody, he is the best re- 


| pository for your secret. 
oe 


Or ali the recuperators of intellectual 
energy and freshuess, there is one which 
is chief and bas no second. That re- 
|cuperator is rest. Let him who ques- 
tions the superlative value of rest try to 
do without rest or sleep for a single 
week. lest, to prodnece its fall result, 
must be absolute—not merely the ces- 
sation from work, but the abandonment 
of cure, the laying aside of responsibil- 
| ity also, as of a coat which is not to be 
| worn for a period. The tan whose 
brain is very tired must give his body 
‘rest as well as his intellect. A weary 
brain will not supply the muscles with 
energy for long walks or fatiguing toils. 

Tuk affection that links together man 
and wife is a far holier and more endur- 
|ing passion than young love. It may 
| want its gorgeousness, it may want ite 
‘imaginative character—but it is far 
richer in holy and trusting attributes, 
Talk not to us of the absence of love in 
wedded life! What! because a man 
| bas ceased to ‘‘sigh like a furnace,”’ are 

we to believe tbat the fire is extinct ¢ 

It burns with a steady flame—shedding 
| a benign influence upon existence a 
| million times more precious and delight- 
| ful than the cold dreams of philosophy. 

WHEN we see a man deficient in the 

special virtue which we bold essential, 
we cannot believe, or, at least we do not 
realize that he may be excellent in 
many other respects, We have a singie 
type of character in our own minds 
which we wish to approach ourselves, 
and which we think every one else 
ought to prize equally. But we forget 
that this ideal is only one of many, and 
that those who hold another may far 
excel us in certain qualities which we 
undervaiue, but which to them are all- 
important, 


IiAkv be his fate who makes no chil- 
dren happy; it is so easy. It does not 
require wealth, or position, or fame; 
ouly a litt:e kindness and the tact which 
it inspires. Give a child a chance to 
love, to play, to exercise his imagina- 
tion and aflections, and he will be 
happy. Give him the conditions of 
health, simple food, air, exercise, and a 
little variety in his occupations, and he 
will be happy, aud expand in happiness. 





From infancy to old age humanity 
must have appreciative words from time 
lo time. They are wholesome and 
stimulating; but to depend upon praise 
| and flattery for one’s happiness, to sink 

into gloom without them, to allow one’s 
cheerfulness to lapse when the outside 
| world seems to be unaware of one’s im- 
_portant presence—this is simply de- 
| spicable. 


IT is @ tair-handed noble adjustment 
of things that, while there is infection 
iu disease and sorrow, there is nothing 
in the world so irresistibly contagious 
as laughter and good humor. 

NOTHING equals travel as a means of 
destroying local prejudice and commu- 
nicating knowledge of the world. In 
no other way cana man at once learn 
much and enjoy much. 


LEARNING is either good or bad ac- 
cording to bim that has it—an excel- 
lent weapon, if well used; otherwise, 
like a sharp razor in the hand of a 
ebild. 

Goop intentions merge gradually into 


noble realizations, wise plans ripen into 


beautiful fruition, and nascent virtues 


develop into noble charity. 





a 








CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


C. H.—The Mississippi, together with ip 
great tributary, the Missouri, 1. the 
river in the world, ite total com bined beng 
being 4 300 miles. 

E. E. C.—Notbing bas yet been 
in the way of of] which Will Cast a red lene 
Perhaps * our question wil! stimulate Ke of 
our ingentous chemists to try to 
something of the kind. Should they 
it would be a very profitable discovery. 


B. L. T.—If she cannot throws moden 
intimation of her feelings into her her 
jooks, her manner, then she is uniike the reas 
of ber sex. But she must guard Against seeq, 
ing bold or over-sentimental. Delicacy te 4 
girls’ best charm. Any want of refinement 
and modesty shocks a weill-bred man. 


LauURsTTE&.—‘Selah” marks » peuse or 
break in the reading or chanting, and by some 
of the best tiblical critics ts simply con 
sidered t) be & musical stop. This ts borne 
out in some measure, because by owttting or 
retaining the word we do not alter the sense 
of the passage. “Gnome” means « race of 
imaginary beings with which cabalistic 
writers people the interior of the Earth. 

James R—When inp o& state of fusion 
giass is technically called “metal;" bat, pro 
perly speaking, glass is not a metal, bats 
bright compound substance, formed by the 
fusion of siliceous and alkaline matter. Gis 
may be thus chemically classed: | Soluble 
Glass, consisting of silicate of potash or sods 
2. Crown Glass, silicate of potash and lime 
3. Common Window Giass, silicate of sods 
and lime; 4 Bottle Glass, silicate of oda, 
lime, nlumina, and iron; and 5. Flint ties, 
silicate of potash and lead. 


L. L —If a boy has no natural inclins 
tion to learn a trade, the time spent in trying 
to do so will usually be lost, and in all pre 
ability he will never rise above the poritioa 
of an ordinary workman. The profession « 
telegraphy and typewriting is one in whies 
the remuneration for the work done is grow 
ing swaller from year to year, because of the 
large number of persons practising it I 
would be advisible, therefore, to give the mat 
ter of the choice between it and carpenteriag 
your most serious consideration, also remem 
bering that your father, from long years o 
experience, is fully able to advise you on suet 
an important question. 

N. C. C.—According to “Cruden’s Cos 
cordance of the Holy Scriptures,” the sar 
that appeared to the Magi, or wise men, asd 
conducted them to Bethlehem, where the 
Saviour was born, has furnished matter for 
many conjectures. Some ancient sathors 
have asserted that it wasa new star purposely 
created to declare to men the birth of the 
Messiah. Others have deciared it to bes 
kind of comet which appeared preternat 
urally in the atr. One writer thinks that the 
sume light which appeared to the shepberds 
near Bethlehem might also have been vistbie 
afar off to the Magi, hanging over Judea, and 
so have been their guide to find the Savioar 
Whether the star was seen by everybody, & 
only the Magi, is another matter for cos 
jecture. 

A.ice-Maky.—You are each in the 
meshes of a long engagement. We do notsp 
prove of precipitate marriages; for in the end 
they are generally as delusive as intrages ‘se 
the desert; but we contend that it ls unwie 
as well as cruel for either « young man of #@ 
man to procrastinate an engagement, whes 
there is a reasonable hope that ite presest 
fulfilment promises a happy future. Many 
bright prospects have been obliterated bf 
sentimental hesitation: many hearts bere 
withered for want of due culture of tue 
noblest instincts; many well cultivated mis 
have been overthrown by an insensate d 
of the future. Inordinate price aed sites 
vanity are two of the greatest curses among 
ve; and, upon due consideration, #6 anes 
too long engagements between lovers are if 
advisable. 

E. H. N.—You have our cordial sy® 
pathy. Yours isa hard case. To be nv piring 
and to have no opportunity, ne ed cate 
poor, and living far in the country, 
from any facilities for free educ atlon ; 
ture. But do not despair, you are a. be 
old to improve” by any means Men and 
men have become writers and scholars @b 
began to get an education when they _ 
older than you. James Hogg, the a-* ' 
learned to write his name after be Was ye 
teen. Andrew Johnson, of ———— 
tanght to read by his wife. Atterwards be - 
came President. Kead, study, set copies 
practice writing. Let lover= alone for 
present. Make yourself better fitted nb 
and be something in life. A woman * 
be a cultivated companion for the maa 
marries. 

SuRPRIsE.—The example furn a 
Nature in the production of marble ee 
chalk by water—the latter perc? _—s 
atly and steadily through the ohsiKy ©te 
dissolving the chalk particle by psrtel 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY Ww. W. Lone. 





The sun is sinking to the west, 
In shadows dies the day, 

And on the bosom of the stream 
The soft light fades away. 


Star after star is coming out, 
The night is almost here, 

And something in the dreamy afr, 
Tells me wy love tis near. 





A Pair of Slippers. 





BY Ss U. W. 





PAIR of slippers of one of the small- 
est women’s sizes was placed on the 
white rug before the log-fire in Lilla 

Vaniant’s sittingroom. On the freakish 
points which represented toes, siry tin- 
selied twists of ribbon were baianced like 
butterflies. 

The attractively outrageous shape of the 
little slippers, their frailness, their fresb- 
ness, so telling and transitory, something 
in the very pose of them as they stood 
gaily heel to heel in the first position of 
dancing, suggested a whole c'rcle of exist- 
ence. 

The joy which flowers only by gasligbt, 
winged feet, dreamy vaise-music, breath- 
less whispers, brilliant eyes, bewildering 
moments, scented gauzes, chance loves, 
fevered bosoms with buds and biossoms 
fading on them, flushed cheeks fading too 
in the dawn-light, sbort pantings, long 
band-pressurea, and then a sieep of 
dreams and a waking of sighs or yawns; 
and the sliippers—such slippers at least as 
those of Lills Vaniant’s—are ready to be 
tossed aside. The room, lighted by a sil 
ver standing lamp, was empty. 

Richer-lined nest for rare bird could not 
well bave been devised. But! have not 
to write of chamber artistry; pass on. 

It wasan evening in early February; 
half- past seven. 

Outaide, a clear moon near the full 
sbamed the lights of Queen’s Gate Gar- 
dens. A hansom whirled up tothe door 
of the Vaniant’s house, Vaniant, at thirty- 
eight, was beginning to be spoken of asa 
new poet by half-adozen men who had 
read bim and perbaps three times tbat 
number of women, most of whom had not; 
he now leaped out of the bansom. 

He let himeeif in. On the stairs going 
up to the drawingroom, be met his wife’s 
French waid. The sbort, stout, dark 
woman with the agreeable smile, con- 
cealed ber disapproval of his unex pected 
appearance in the house. Madame, Elsie 
naid sweetly, was in her sittingroom. 
Elsie, as we know, made a mistake. 

Vaniant ran on upa second flight of 
stairs, impetuously entered the silent, vio- 
let breathing, light-colored apartment, 
found it empty—looked round at a joss; 
but almost in a moment the door of his 
wife’s dressingroom on the other side of 
the passage flew open, and sometbing, 
that seemed a torrent of white, wreathed 
*ith gold, shot in upon bim. It was Lilla 
in one of ber trousseau dressing-gowns, 
still new; this pair bad only been married 
six montbs. 

“Oh ’’ she said, passing bim and then 
coming abruptly toa stand, “I supposed 
it was you.”’ 

“Well—yes—”’ said Vaniant awkwardly. 
**How are you ?”’ 

“I’m all right,” said Lilla with an off- 
band air. 

She waiked to the chimney-piece and 
stood holding to it by one band and warm- 
ing the other thoughtfully at the fire 
Vaplant followed ber. 

“Lilla—” he said, ‘‘I—I wanted to tell 
you—I think—I have thoughi—before I 
went szay—I was wrovg inone or two 
things.”’ 

Lilla, with a musing look in ber eyes, 
bent her hand back from the flame. 

“I want to beg your pardon—”’ Vaniant 
went on; bis anxiety to soften her was vis- 
ible in every line of his faceand figure; 
“I mean especially as to what I said after 
you said——”’ 

“Gracious !"’ Lilla interrupted him, ‘I’ve 





forgotten all about it. We both made 
every horrid, vile remark we could think | 
of; it doesn’t matter who made which.” 

Vaniant took off his fur-lined traveling- 
coat. He came close up to Lilla’s side. 

“Willi you give me a kiss 7” he said. 

Lilia calmly raised the lower portion of 
the cheek nearest him towards bie face. 
Vanlent grew red. 

“No, thank you,” he said. Lilla shrugg 
ed ber shoulders,a gesture of hers that 
"as peculiarly irritating to V aniant. 

‘To-day’s Thursday,” she said. 

Vaniant took no notice of this apparent | 


ly irrelevant statement. He sat down in 
® iounging chair opposite to Lilla and 
stared before bim. 

“Have you finished looking up that 
scenery ?’ she enquired. 

He shook his head. 

“Then why did youcome home? You 
said you should stay till Satarday.”’ 

“Because it made me unhappy to think 
of the manner of our parting,” said Van- 
lant with bitter em phasis. 

Lilla looked regretfal. 

“Weill, is dinner at eight 7” said her hus- 


band. 
“Ob! I've—I've bad something,” mur- 
mured Lilia “You can have yours at 


eigbt. I'll teil Eisie to tell Marchman. 
I’m going out—I'’m sorry, Arthur—but | 
didn’t know you would be home.”’ 

“Where are you going?’ said Vaniant. 

“Ob ! to a place—a dance,” said Lilla in- 
differently. 

“With your Aunt Annabel ?”’ 

“Darling Chef bas rheumatism—she’s in 
bed,”’ said Lilla very fast. Her voice was 
high-pitched, peculiarly pretty, and she 
dashed ber words out sometimes so rapid- 
ly it was like a spill of beads from a silver 
string. 

“I’ve been reading to ber nearly all day 
—the life ofa Bishop—they sent it from 
M udie’s—seweetest Chufl's so interested. | 
just finished the firet volume—it ends 
with a letter he wrote, thanking some- 
body for a present of potted prawns. Why 
don’t we have potied prawns ?’’ 

“But who are you going with?’ said 
Vaniapt 

Lilla cast a quick giance at him. 

‘““With the Perramors,”’ she said. ‘i’m 
going tothat Kichmond ball after all, be- 
cause | find you beard quite a wrong ac- 
count of the sort of thing it is, and Victo- 
ria and Puss Stephens are going. And! 
chaperon Victoria, and Mrs. Perramor 
chaperons Puss.”’ 

lt was out now. There she stood, ber 
smail bead with its fair bright locks and 
mignon features and warm rose hues, 
reared ready for war. 

‘Ho ithas cometo this,’’ said Vaniant 
tremblisg “You take advantage of my 
absence to do by stealth a thing which | 
expressly and most seriously forbade your 
doing, Ob! my God!” 

“Stealth 1’ cried Lilla on fire. “Haven't 
I told you? Didn’t I mean to tell you the 
first instant you came home? Doesn’t 
Choff know? How could I write when 
you ssia you weren’t going to have any 
address? You object to something be- 
cause you think it is one thing, and then | 
make sare it is another, and | decide for 
myself in the matier, which I have an ab- 
solute right to do—an absolute right’’— 
breaking off—‘“and why you should imag. 





inc that when a girl is married to you she 
needs no fun, | failito understand. !’ve 
slways been used tocenjoy myself, and | 
will—I will!’ 

Vaillant rose. 

‘(Quite enough of this,’’ he said. ‘I am 
sorry that your ideas of enjoyment sbould 
inciude dancing aid romping witb a lot of 
rift-raff at asuburban subscription fancy- 
ball. 1am sorry you like the Perramors 
—I dow’t choose you to get intimate with 
them. If Mra. Stevens is fool enough not | 
to teke better care of her daughters it is | 
nothing to me; | am not married to them. 
I will not bave my wife suilied by the 
eyes. and toucbed bythe handsof low- 
bred men, or dancing in a room with 
troops of vulgar female piéasure-hunters 
from Hesven kovws where— you—you, 
Lilla!” 

He viewed her as she stood before him, 
lustrous as pearl, upright as a palin, the 
folds of ber white cachewire falling round 
ber from neck to feet. “You can think of | 
such e thing—desire it! Then! believe 
you are still a stranger ‘o me.” 

Secretly Lilia was affected by bis emo 
tion. But whatdid shedo? Leant for- 
ward, looked in tne giass, gave a def. 
touch to the vapor of littie curls about her 
forehead, and said, with a smilie at her 
charming double: 

“A stranger to him! Oh, dear! Wish I 
was!’ 

“As to your not baving meant to deceive 
me,” Vaviant went on, pacing the room, 
“your defence isa paltry quibble. You 
bave attempted deception and tailed; in 
your piace I would own it.” 

“Very weil,” said Lil'a quickly. 


«I at- 


| tempted it, and I will attempt itagain. | 


shan’t slways fail. There! Are you sat 


iefiec 7’ 

Valiant sank down on a settee. 

‘*This ie how these things end,’’ he said 
with bis bead between his hands. 


The contest, waged between a man and 
a childieh-natured giri of eighteen, was an 
unfair ope, the advantage being entirely 


on Lille’s side Qaite unaware of the | 


agony her last words, spoken merely in 
teasing bravado, had caused Valiant— 

‘-Besides,” she now cried, changing ber 
front suddenly and relapsing into baby- 
ism, “you’re very unChristian. I dare 
say heaps of the people at the “Crown and 
Mace’ will be better than we are, reall y— 
im their lives and sili that, though they 
may not bein society, and of course Mra. 
Perramor has made ups party—we need 
only dance among ocarssires. Vic and 
Puss have been before, and they said it 
was frightful fan —simpiy frightful.” 

Vaniant laughed. 

“Excuse me from diecussing the subject 
farther,” he ssid. “I am going to tell 
Swan” (he rose) “that when Mra Perra- 
mor’s carriage comes for you, he is to say 
that Mrs. Vaniant regrets she is unable to 
go out thie evening.” 

“Then I shall tell Swan——"’ began Lilia. 

“What? Are the servants to know that 
we——”’ 

**Quarre!l 7?” said Lilia rather loud. **E!sie 
knows it already, and considering that 
she is going to be married to Swan as s00n 
as they think they are wealthy enough, | 
don’tthink I need take the trouble to 
make a mystery of it." 

Vaniant was confounded. 

“You'd much better let me go,” said 
Lilla, with some sttem pt at conciliation in 
her manner. “I'll promise not to dance 
out of my own perty, and I'll promise to 
come away attwo. And I'll promise nut 
to go—not to want to go—to another 
There, Arthur! Don’t make me seem eo 
silly to the Perramors and my friends 
when I was a girl —Vie and Puss | should 
hate them tuo think me a tram pied-on wite. 
You seem to forget I havean identity of 
my own.” 

“It ie strange if I forget it,” said Van 
lant harebly. “Bet when shail we have 
done taiking? I bheve been told women 
have #0 much intattion—I wonder you 
can'tsee thatit is no use—that | do not 
intend ywutogo. You must act as you 
piease within the walis of this house—dis- 
grace yourselfand mein any way that 
recommends itself to you--that I can’t 
help—but you stay athome. iam going 
to give Swan bis orders.” 

Vaniant left the room. When he came 
back in five minutes Lilla was gone. He 
went and listened at the door of ber drens- 
ingroom. He beard rustiing sounds. 

“Lilia,” he called. 

*“*Yea,”’ said a clear untroubled voice 
from within. 

“You are there, are you ?” said Vaniant 
idiotically, not knowing what eine to say. 

“No,” the éasy voice replied. 

Vanlant returned to the sittingroom, 
leaving the door hbaifopen so that Lilla 
wouidc not be able to come out without his 
seeing her. Swen, ao elderly man who 
had been in bis service for yeara, brought 


| him up some wine. 


Vania: t seated himeelf again in the 
lounging-chair by the fire. He stretched 
himeelf outin an atthude which looked 
iike that of repose. He was fuil of rage— 
burning. He would have liked to lay vio- 


| lent hands on the things in the room. 


Perhaps he said to bimeelf they will ar- 
rive at that stage some cay--the stage of 
throwing vases and breaking furniture; 
one read of such things now and then-in 
the daily pepers as occurring in hostilities 
between husbends and wives of gentie 


| breeding; ne and Lilla had managed to 


get pretty far in six months —pretty far. 

He closed bis eyes fora minute or two. 
When he opened them they feil for the 
first time on the pink siik slippers «till set 
on the rug —ilttle slippers !—fairy slippers! 
—smart, daring, c quettien, butterfly- 
bowed slippers, turmed bee! tc hee! in the 
first position of dancing. 

Vanlant teit a strange, deep pang. The 
sight of them carried him back to the 
evening when be had first seen Lilia Ney- 
mour at a bail, and the girl with the shin- 
ing golden leeks, and countenance like 
Joy’s own, bad danced straightinto his 
heart. 

He bimeelf did not dance; he bad gone 
merely to look on and catch perhaps an 
im pression —the germ of one of his strane, 
half-materisi, half-ideal, whoily ‘“‘modern’’ 
bits of verse. And handsome women were 
there, and finished models of soft grace, 
and smiling qucens of intellect, and girix, 
quiet, balf timid a» yet, with a promixe of 
beauty far more eplendid than Lilia’s in 
their unawakened features, and he ob- 
served them and they pessed by. 


Then came Lilia, ber biushing face one 
gay laugh, ber neck erect, ner fair bair 
ruffied, ber feet (eo it struck hin like 
stare twinkling: apd he fe r vo w 
her at once—then and there rretrieval 

madiy—enodin tw | a f 0 ha 


day they were married 
Afterwards? 
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How was it? 

Vaniant, staring at the little slippers. 
asked himself the question—how was it? 

Bright, blameless, giad creature that she 
had been, the darling of her friends, the 
idol and pisything of the queer, I'ttle, 
dark, old bouse in Mayfair where he 
courted her—his pretty Lilla of the edore- 
bie lips and sweet words and singing 
voice— what has changed her? 

Who? 

If be be miserable, is she happy ? 

So young! so young! 

A good half of life lies behind him, he 
possesses the memory of keen joys in 
which Lilla has borne no part, he haa ted 
soul and body in enchanted gardens 
which fell and withered from him whilie 
ashe waa atill a child. 

Now he bas bis studies, his art, return- 
ing devotion to which ase the novelty of 
wedded life wears off, makes him posst- 
bly an ili housemate sometimes, absent, 
moody, unnaturally slow to sympathize 
with Lilla’s natural tastes, 

Lilla, ay, that brings him round again— 
lilla—what hasshe? She hae not lived 
yet, her whote life is to come; and he, 
Vaniant, bas snatched it up in his hands. 

Bat he loves her. 

Ob, yes! hestill loves ber. Still, It bas 
come to that. And she has never loved 
him 

In that what is the matter? He remem- 
bers how exquisite in the afianced maiden, 
he had thought the abeer ce of ardor which 
vexos bim insufferabiy in bis wife, how 
be neverso moch as asked ber before 
marriage if she loved him—she was to be 
his, that was enough-——tbhat waa what he 
wanted, all the rest would come in time 

He would show ber, teach her, but a 
mnan of strong passions and faulty temper, 
desperately in love with a girl bride who 
only likes him, makes mistake on mis- 
take: Vaniant seemed to see now how 
often he had erred —how biindly 

“I wish [had never met her—! wish I 
had never met her,”’ he groaned. 

Then he took up the pink sik slippers 
and thrust one of his sinewy, tapering 
artist hands into the toe of each and look- 
ed at them more closely, with a bopeless, 
remorseful sort of tendernesa, They kept 
en showing bim Lilia Seymour. 

He was wearied out, having traveled up 
from Cornwall, driven by the desire to 
make peace with his wile, and the wine he 
had taken on anempty stomach, assisted 
nature’s heaviness; gradually bis thoughts 
grew confused 

He was sitting by LillaSeymour in her 
old Aunt Annabel's drawingroom and abe 
was telling bim something, but he could 
not hear it; he was asleep with his head 
dropped on the arm of the chair, dead 
asleep. 

Lilla, attired a4 a Dawn, came out of her 
dressingroom. I know no millinery. 
Glowing graduated shades of pink glided 
into the pinky whiteness of neck and 
arms; clouds were suggested; one siiver 
star wasin her hair; ehe wore no other 
jewel. 

She came into the room witb a set air of 
defiance, bul smiling. Nhe stopped short 
and bit at her lip, and her eyes got es 
strange sparkling look in them, when she 
saw tiat Vaniant was asleep. Nhe nodded 
to Lerself, breathing quickly, and glided 
forward to get her slippera 

Then she perceived that he heid them 


in, Or ratheron his hands; bis arms were 
flung across his breast and he clutched the 
slippers convulsively. Puzzied, irreso- 


lute, abe went out into the passage. There 
stood Elise. The dark woman raised her 
6) 6brows interrogativeiy 

“I told Swan there was a mistake,” she 
whispered. ‘Mra. Perramor’s carriage ta 
here. Itawaits. No message is giver yet. 
W hat will madame do?” 

Madamé would not have hesitated a 
moment, but she glanced hel piessly at her 
feet which were encased in velvet dreas- 
ing slippers, 

“Would white ones du 7" she said under 
her breath. 

‘Oh! never—never!"’ Elise's eyes grew 
large and round, She peeped into the eit- 
tingroom. Enlightened. 

“Yet | don’t know," she said; then, 


France standing up in her, “oh, no! im- 
possible! better not go than not go per 
fect—com plete.’”” 

A footman came up the passage. 

“Mr. Perramor, ma'am, is waiting in 


the drawingroom.”’ 


Liila ran down, Elise following with 
her clogk 
Perrainor Wat atmanatew yeare nger 
+ a beg 4 ae _ 


gh reate for 


pec nk ee ree 


a 7 


*phebt ose acch opps tai 
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tie was married toa railway cotractor’s 
widow with a large fortune, a fal, easy- 
going, good-natured body, much his sen- 
ior; she petted her busband and did not 
take the troubie to dye her bair. 

Perramor was a rather handsome fellow 
with bieck ouris, aslight Ogureand too 
much color in bis cheeks. Lilla found 
him standing alone in the middie of the 
drawingroom, under the one lighted 


chandelier, He hada light overcoat on, 
concealing the drees of a Mexican cow 
boy 


“Mre Vanient!" he exclaimed, starting 
asehe came in “My Heavens! how —" 
he checked bimeelf. 

Lilia wax not thinking of Mr. Perramor. 

“Oh! good evening!’ she said; a soft 
bare arm «wam carelessly out of a pink 
cloud, and Perramor bowed over band 
and arm with an air of veneration. 

“1 don't quite know what to do,” 


| on them. 
| dropped down in the chair beside him; he 


eaid Lilla, holding ber head up etiftly and | 
sniffing « litthe ae sho hed a way of doing | 
| Income died with ber. 


when she was embarrassed. 
why--what?" said Perramor softly. 
“tim! My slippers my slippers for my 
haven't got them,’’ said Lilla. 
“I'm afraid I can't go.” 
Mra, Vaniant!’’ 
mor, “it's abeurd. What does it 
Any «#lippers. white 
at dawn, of 
areata pity. 
‘he surveyed her silently 
be Loo greata pity!" be repented, 
Well, | think tt 


frankly 
Kilse was standing in 


‘adh 


dreasa— | 


Verra 
matter? 


“4h ' protested 
Slippers! 
af it 


our dress 


course ! 
Y 


“It would 


white about 
would be too 
le 
Lilla 


would,” said 


the doorway with 
the cloak, 

‘40 and fetch a pair 
quiekly as you can,” said Lilia. 

Elise vanished, 

“Tm afeaid Mra. Perramor ix waiting !"’ 
wai Lila, sitting down 

“tt doen't signify,’ sald Perramor, 
mean she tx only too delighted,” 
will tbink the white slippers 
said Lilla. She made 
an with her right 
foot as she spoke, and her loose dressing- 
slipper flew off 

She talked slippers, but it was 
reaily an uneasy disrelish of her own con- 
duct creeping over her, now that she bad 
to pause, which inspired the gesture, 

“No one will think of anything,’’ said 
He pioaed up her slipper. 

The neat moment—exactly how it came 
aboul Lilla never kKnew— whether he had 
ov the slipper—how it 
ot mind kept her 


of white shoes ex 


hveryone 
are my own taste,” 


lmpationtl movement 


of her 


Perrameor, 


been going to put 
was ber private worry 
from noticing bis action, 
What pretuded the caress and should 
have warned her, nothing of this could 
Vanlants wife afterwards make clear to 
it seeined to her, 
Verramor kn een, 
om her prok-silk stockingod foot between 


herself Suddenly, as 


the thing war: on his 
his bands, and was Kissing iton the inatep 
violently. 

In the second scene, Perramor war pick 
ing up, like culpable animal 
that has had a biow, while Lilia stood and 
stared athim, She was alarmingly pale, 
Hier lips moved, her brow 
sald nothing. 

“Mra Vaniant,’’ be stammered, “pray, 
1--i diin’t Know what 
[ beg your pardon a thous 

my hewd 

Lilia’s face grew rigid. 
the «tk bk 
few minntes later with the white slippers, 
Lf 


himsell ” 


quivered, she 


pray forgive me! 
l wae doing. 
andtimes! 1 your beauty 
She potnted to 
ar he went out, 


und ber upistress alone, 
“Mon Dieu! she exclaimed, “madame 
is tlh 

“Tl bave bad a faintness,” said Lilla, 
choosing ber language oddiy in her eflect 
Lo appear cairn. not going, Elise 
No,” as the maid thought herself obliged 
to begin making astir, l don’t want any- 
hing, (hank you, you can go--you were 
going Out, Weren't you? 
It was pothing, | am better now,”’ 

Elise knew quite well when to obey. 
She Wok berself off, and the poor, pale, 
eoid, shivering Dawn crept alone upstairs, 
Scarcely knowing which 
she turned into ber sittingroom; the door 
bad remained partly open, Lilla closed it 
behind her. 

Vaniant still slept, She sat softly down 
on the rug away trom him, on the oppo 
site side of the fire. The girl, with her ex 
uberant pleasure in living, her apoiit child 
egolem and merry headstrong fancies, was 


singularly guilelessa- hearted. 


“Taio 


It is apt to be the case with young things 
at bold pilav in the eye of the world; those 


with whom allie notclear oftener keep 
etill The Perramor kient bad burst on 
i a af ? ai ‘ as flames u if the 
greet eal 

si t asickness in her #001, a sting 
ne her feah Some while ashe salt with 


Pienty | 
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ber bands pressed into her knee, her 
knees against her eyes; then she straight 
ened her body and leaning ber head back 
against the side of the chimney-piece, 
gazed steadily over at Vaniant. 

He was a tall man, massively made, 
with « slight stoop of the shoulders. His 
aubure-brown hair grew very thickly. He 
bad strong features with a brooding look 
One of Lilla’s slippers had 


still heid the other. 

A deep sbock of pain and shaine had 
called the woman to iife in Lilia’s breast, 
and now the woman began to think. She 
in ber turn recalled the days of courtship, 
the generous, diffident lover who was pre- 
sented to her as a natural part of her brill 
fant lot, 
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| use pow—of course | know you bate me.” | to the spot. The Princess walked on to 


again bad it all to themsel vea. 


She first wrapped them delicately up in 
tissue paper. 
They deserved it. 
———P—— 


‘astle of Greifenstein. 








RY A. 1. 





| Neuburg when their brave duke, 
Henry L., journeyed through his do- 





Old Miss Seymour had never dreamed | 
that Vaniant’s offer could be refused; he | 
was rich, well-born, well-reputed, and | 
Lilla had only her pretty face, in London | 
where pretty faces are plentiful; the aunt's 


And Lilla bad been pleased with Van- | 
lant, pleased wich his devotion, his gifts, | 
his fauitiess breeding, even the little bit of | 
fame be bad, suited her like a decoration. 
Then things altered. It is startling when 


you have been a queen, to find yourself a 


possession. Lilla bore the change badly. | 
Kehaved badly. 
Yea, yea She remembered how in a 


petulant desire to assert the independence 
which seemed to be falilng from her sbred 
by 
every turn, aimlessly, selfishly, laughing 
ly, ll the halfaport grew habit 
lant’s pationce found an end, 

This last time, for instance. He was not 
very well weighed his) 
brain He planned a trip to Cornwall, 
where he wanted to study a bit of coast for 
the setting of a ballad story he had on | 
hand, and he begged Lilla to go with him, 
Sbe!t What? And her engagements? 

Everything that she most wanted not to | 
miss just coming off in a rush! She hated 
the sea. Nhe told him so betore they were | 
marriet and he had said something nice 
ashe forgot whatit was, Hecould go, of 
nol?—and sweetest Chufl 
would come and stay with her. 

it wae newsto him that ber happiness 
had no kind of connection with his pres- 
ence? Well, if he deliberately removed 
his presence into places she objected — to, 
was she to blame? And so on, and s00n | 
till they parted, in silent anger on his side, | 
in rebel mock-civility op bers, How they 
met again has been shown. 

The of the clock moved = on. 
Quietly Lilla put fresh logs on the decay- 
ing fire. Instead of returning to her | 
former piace, she sat down onthe rug 
again, but close to Vaniant’s chair. She 
felt better there— so sata, 

Retleclion grew and grew. Vaniant’s | 
empty band was hanging down very near 


shred, she bad crossed Vaniant at | 


and Van- 


and London on 


course —why 


hands 


her head. Suddenly she puta finger up 


and touched 1; he opened his eyes, Lilla 
got up hurriedly. 
She bad forgotten all about her dress, 


Vanlant stared at her 
wWitheat a word. 

“1 believe 
really bent on going. 


fora few moments 
Phen he said : 

So you are 
Well, Lilla, 1] have 
There is a situple way out of 
(io you shall, poor little 
KO with you, 


I was afleep. 


been a fool. 

the difficulty. 
ebiid, and | will | have an 
old volunteer untiiorm somewhere 


Swan 
than 
main must have 
ng t Ko.’ 
Hie spoke wilh infinite hindneas, but 


take ine 
l 


eal and then we'll! 


can Ona it wont more 


tive ea to get inside, 


ws 


Lilia across a world. She 


|} took a few sieps back, chliled, confused, 


uncertain. 


It struek Vaniant that there was the 
lovellest vision ne had ever looked on, 
The face with the color rising init, the 


| cloud like, blash-rose draperies fattened | 


You, go, Blise! | 


here and Ubere against the roundness of | 
the sweet young body, the fair 
ordered, the lillie retreating feet. 

“What are you meant for?” he enquired 


| cently. 


way she went, | 


“Dawn,” murmured Lilla 
back her bead. 


Sbe flung 
“l wasn’t going. I’m not 


going—"' she said. ‘1 didn’t take off my 
dress Look, it’s late. I've been sitting 
here.” 


With one of her quick movements she 
ran and dropped down, between bis knees, 
on his breast, She bevan to sob. Aware 
of an eager yielding of to 
him, which was something quite new in 
their relations, Vaniant, held 


her whole self 


breath lesa, 
her close 


Lilla, while she sat by the fire, had care- 


f ¥ ought out séverai speeches that 
whe ea! make to ber busband. Wise 

ey were to have bee pathetic, pointed 
Hetween her soba, however, no words 
came but these—‘)f course, | know it's no 


| favors and 


| not 


| Sheep 


) Charmed 


steps were arrested, 


locks dis- | 


mintona, 

He was on his way, accompanied by his 
consort Hedwig and their children, with 
anumerous retinue of followers, to visit 
his burg of Lehrborg, built by his re- 
nowned father Dake Kolesiaus. 

While he stopped aday or two to rest 
from the fatigues of travel, his subjects 
frou the neighborhood came to petition 
from various griey- 
ances, for they knew the good-will of their 
sovereign, and thought his power aluwost 
boundless, 

Among the petitioners was an old herds- 
man, whose name was Wolfgang. To the 
gracious inquiry of the Duke respecting 
his wants, he was answered that the whole 
country was tormented with a condor that 
took off the greatest part of the flocks, and 
even malimned oxen at the plough, 

The bird bad a nest somewhere and 
young ones, and when these were grown, 
children, perhaps men and women, would 
from their rapacity. ‘Take 
compassion upon gracious = lord,’’ 
prayed herdsman, “command your 
soldiers (o slay the condor and destroy its 
nest.’’ 


rextrese 


be safe 
us, 


the 


“Where hath the bird ite eyrie?"”’ 
the Duke. 

“T know the herdsman, 
“bul, methiaks, itis beneath the Rahien- 
berg.’’ 

The Duke gave tmmetiate that 
the bird of prey should be huated and 
killed with its young. The whole country 
was in motion; the knights were 6ager to 
fulfiltheic lord’s command and gain re- 


asked 


not,’ replied 


ordera 


|} nown by the slaughter of so destructive a 


foe to the berdsanuian. 
But the eouder 


disappeared 


seemed to defy them. 

daily, and as if by 
magic. Only at rare intervals could the 
bird be seen Soariag Upon outspread wings 
at 80 vasta height that noarrow could 
reach it. The peasants mourned, and the 
batted warriors murmured at their want 
of succese, 

Meanwhile Scbatl hold, the son of Wolt- 
gang, a youth of aspwing spirit, but little 
inclined, as his father often complained, 
to the berdsman’s labor, had been curivus- 
ly wWetching the knights, apparently 
with their brave apparel and ar- 

following at a distance those 
who were nearest the Duke, and though 
in bumble garb many ahigh-born caval- 
ier night have envied the noble and grace- 
ful form and the majestic beauty of bis 
countenance, Nature bad gifted him with 
matchieas perfsetion of person; bis mien 
was notthat of a peasant but of a free 
noble--for which, indeed, he was 
noted throughout the country, 

As the Duke with his train entered the 
Castie where he was lodged, young Schaff- 
hold passed mourntally along the moun- 
iain side under the shadow of projecting 
rocka He had not gone far when bis 
Ata few paces dis- 
tanta young and beautiful woman, richly 
dressed, lay sleeping upon the ground, 
her fair cheek rested on ber hand, her soft 
brown hair, unclasped, followed the wav- 
ing line of her figure. 


mor, and 


born 


So exquisite was this image of beauty | 


| thatthe young herdsman stood gering at 


| ; 
her several minutes, unable to remove bis 


eyes, suddenly, however, he started for- 
ward, be saw a vipor of the most poisonous 


kind glide swiftly over the mosa towards | 


the head of the sleeping girl. Schaff hold 
sprang forward in time to strike the rep- 
| tile dead with his staff, 

The noise awoke the young girl, when, 
seeing the snake, she started with a ery 
of horror. The nextinstant, comprebend- 
ing the danger from which she had 
ed, she turned with a look of gratitude to 


him who had saved her At the same in- 


stant a voice called trom the thicket 
“Princess KRubeta ! 
lam here anewered the young gir 
al > af? 1 at : knew her rank 
S was the 6ideat daughter of the one 
With a heavy heart he turned away and 
was out Of sight when the attendants came 


T was a bappy time for the peasantry of | 


W hen before going to bed, Elise came to | 
give alook roundin Mra. Vaniant’s sit- | what bad befallen her than the young 
tingroom, the little pink silk slippers | pages and attendants hastened to her, 


| 


the Castle, and no sooner wasit known 


Bat no traces of the youth who had rend- 


One was in the chair, the other lay sole | ered her this signal service could be dis 
upwards on the rug. Elise put them away. covered. ‘fat day before sunset the peas- 


antry were assemvied in holiday attire, 
decorated with ribbons and flowers, to ap- 
pear before the Duke and his family. Ali 


| the herdamen except Scbaffhold were 





| amongst 
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there, and the eyes of the Princess sought 
only him. When she found him not she 
sighed and tears filled her beeutifal eyes. 
Schafthold wandered in the woods the 
rest of the evening, and returned home 
late at nightto think and dream of Kubeta. 
With the morning resolution came. “She 


cannot be mine,” be said mournfully, 


“but [may at least win a name she will 
not disdain to hear.” He quitted his 
father’s hut early, and bis steps involun- 
tarily turned towards the Castile where the 
Duke's party lodged. 

There was an unusual concourse before 
the gates. A herald came forth, mounted 
on # White borse deeorated with gay trap- 
pings, preceded by a trumpeter, and ac. 
companied by several knights. MSchaff- 
bold approached as near as possible. The 
trumpet sounded, and after it ceased, the 
herald made this proclamation ina loud 
voice : 

“Our gracious Duke Henrythe First 
sends greeting to his lieges of the country 
of Neuburg, and having heard that the 
who.e valley is plagued bya condor of 
unusual and extraordinary magnitude, by 
which the lives and property of his sub- 
jects are endangered; he doth hereby 
promise tothe brave man whoshall kill 
this bird and destroy its nest, the hand of 
his daughter, the Princess Rubeta in mar- 
riage,”’ 

‘‘Rewildering and trembling with new- 
born life, struggling with fear, the young 
herdaman listened to the words of the her- 
ald. When hebad ended the trumpet 
again sounded.” 

The young Princess sat weeping in her 
chamber, The Duchess, her mother, stood 
regarding her almost sternly, and re 
proved her from her want of submission 
to the paternal will. 

“Ah! my mother,” murmured Rubeta, 
“must | then wed a man whom! cannot 
love, if he chance to slay the bird ?”’ 

“The Duke’s honor is pledged, my 
child, and the man who shall do this act 
in honor of thee and him, is not unworthy, 
though he should be the lowly-born, of 
thy band.’’ 

The Princess shook her head, and con- 
tinued to weep. ’ 

“Ah! exclaimed the Duchess, “ean it 
be possible that thou lovest already ?” 

The Priucess covered her blushing face 
with her hands, 

“His name!” demanded the Dachess; 
‘‘who has dared to aspire unknown ?” 

‘None! none!’ exclaimed Rubeta, “he 
but saved my life.’’ 

‘Ha! the youth who killed the snake 
while thou wast sleeping !"’ 

“The same!” 

“Why, it wes buta hind, a peasant; out 
on thee, forward girl.” 

The Princess lifted up her eyes. ‘Was 
not Piostus, the founder of my father’s 
honored race, a herdsman, too ?”’ 

Tbé Duchess frowned, and ordered her 
daughter io attend her to her apartment. 

lt ig needless to say, that the Duke’s 
prociamation caused great excitement 
the pages and knights of the 
court. Each was eager to obtain the prize. 
The country was scoured by huntsmen in 
every direction, and every cranny of the 
rocks waa scanned for the eyrieof the 
condor. 

“Toon, too, my son,” said old Wollf- 


| gang, “surely thou dost not dream to con- 


tend inthis pursuit which only may be 
accomplished by a knight,” as he saw his 
son preparing for his chase; “they will 


| chastise thee as an upstart.’’ 


‘Father, Ltearthem ‘»t, for the Duke's 
proclamation said nu_ »«..oeverof noble 
blood shal! slay the condor. I know not 
if this was meant or inadvertency, but 
upon this issue I am resolved.’’ 

And Schaffhold went forth with bis staf! 
and axe to hunt the bird of prey. All the 
morning he wandered in the forest. 

At noon, wearied, but determined not 
to yield to fatigue, he climbed the loftiest 
tree that hecould find, and which eom- 
mandeéed a view of the country. 

The day had hitherto been beautiful, but 
Schaffbold descried a dark spot in the dis- 
tant horizon which betokened the coming 
Storm. 

Suddenly, a dark speck, so distant that 
dashing over the 
straining eye, caught his attention. 

His within his breast 


Lseeemed Duta mote 


bounded 


heart 














The speck grew larger, he clasped his 
pands in an ecstacy of joy. It was the 
~ondor! Soaring at @ height immeasar- 
able, it still drew nearer. Schafthold hid 
pimaelf in the foliage of the trees, and 
watched the flight of the majestic bird. Of 
ine condor, it is said, that it will remain 
for days upon the wing, and never light 








think that one lowly-born would attempt, 
| Orif attempt, succeed against such nobie 
knights; but, as success has attended hie 
efforts, he hasshown himeeif more worthy 
than you ail,and I will not break my 
word. Young man, take my daughter, 
thou art as comely as thou art brave, and 
let no knight here murmur at my royal 
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to me.”’ 


went under the earth and never returned | At Home and Abroad. 
All the bystanders were moved to tears, 

as they beheld the former bride, a wasted 

and feebie old woman, and the bridegroom 

still in the beauty of youth; and how, » fier 

the lapse of fifty years, her youthful love 

awoke again. 


There are in the United States, it isa 
stated, 3) &*) machinists, 10 000 tool mak- 
ers, 2) Deller makers, 10,000 pattern 
makers, 750%) carpenters and joiners, 
20 2 masons and brick layers, 50.000 con- 

















apon the earth save for food. 

Rapidly it came on, floating calmly in 
wid air; bis eyes followed its flight, which 
wasnow directed towards a lofty and in- 
secessible rock,on thesummitof which 
wasan aged tree, which, doubtiess, con- 
tained the nest of the condor. 

Descending from hia elevated situa'ion, 
he crossed the valley, and forced his pas- 
sage through the thick and interwoven 
poughs and wood of the forest. 

But the storm which had threatened had 
now begun, but onward be pressed; he 
bad clambered the mountain to the foot of 
the rock, the perilous ascent of which he 
now commenced, entrusting his safe 





guidance to Providence. 

Grasping the shrubs growing on the 
foot of the rock, entting footsteps as he 
slowly advanced, he reached the most | 
dangerous part, 

The cliff projected over the abyes, and 
upon its verge stood the lightning scathed 
tree, Hecould seethe dark form of the 
pird above bim. Her fiery eyea flashed, 
and she flapped her wings at the intruder. 


for food alone stayed ber from making a 
sweep at him when half way up the side; 
and ahitherto unseen cleftin the rock, 
which ascended the sides, led him bya 
cireuitous route to the summit; this peril 
surmounted, he was now to atrive for life 
with the fierce enemy whose realm he had 
invaded, 

The condor sat perched on the nest, 
whetting her beak for the encounter, her 
large keen eyes glaring defiance, To as- 
cend thetrée would have been destruction; 
and no cross bow, a bolt from which would 
now have stood him in such need, bad he, 
A thought struck bim to kindlea fire be- 
neath the tree, 

With speed he gathered together a few 
dried boughs and brushwood; he fastened 
ittothe end of a long po’e which he had 
cutdown with his axe, Then striking fire, 
he kindied it, and placed it as high as he 
could reach in the branches of the tree, 

The half-decayed bough< were instantly 
on fire. The violeace of the wind swept 
itupward, and the nest itself was soon 
wrapped in flames, 

Tbe condor had taken flight at the first 
gush of smoke, but, recalled by the cries 
of ber young, wheeled round and round 
the blazing tree, uttering a hoarse short 
cry at intervals, and flapping her wings, 
in rage and despair. 

Anon she dashed furiously at Nchat!- 
hold, who, nothing daunted, strock at 
her with his axe, the on}y weapon of de- 
fence. The bird wheeled round him, and 
then plunged madly into the flames to the 
reacué of her young. 

Long and fruitless were its efforts; it 
mingled its horrid shrieks in the blast of 
the storm till the country around was 
aroused; but all in vain were its struggles, 
the fire had so weakened it that, over- 
come, the huge creature fell at full length 
atthe feet of the youth, who, with one 
mighty stroke of his axe, severed the head 
from the prostrate enemy, which should 
how no longer be the terror of the hua- 
bandmen, and which, if the Duke were 
but rightly minded towards the honest 
and deserving, should lead bim to his for 
tune. 

Dragging the carcass of his vanquished 
foe to the edge of the precipice, he preci- 
pitated it over the side, and at length man- 
aged to make a safe descent with it into 
the valley. Here, to his» surprise, the 
whole population, as weil as the stately 
followers of the court, were assem bied, 
Attracted by the fire and the walling cries 
of the condor, and had been the witnesses 
of his prowess. 

The Duke listened to his account of his 
adventure, and demanded his name. 

“Schatt hold, the son of Wolfgang, the 


herdstian,”” was the reply; and the youth | 


“4wwith pain the smile which passed 


round the noble circle. 

But the Duke exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation: 

“Bring forth my daughter !”’ 


Several of the knights ventured 


to re- 
monstrate, 


But the Duke once more bade 
them do his bidding. 


There was a pause, and presently Kubeta 
&ppeared 


iCaning on her mother’s arm 

Pale and trembling. Again there wasa 
“Urtmur it the Duke excia 

Y’suged my loyal word that whoever 


8ho 
Muld Siny the condor should rece've my 


| ; 
“Sghter’s hand; it is true that 1 did not 


right to do justice to desert.”’ 

Schaffhold advanced to the Duke, and, 
kneeling down, said: 

“I would risk lifea thousand times for 
80 fair a prize, but I will not take the hand 
the lady doth not willingly bestow.”’ 

“Now, by the rood, thy spirit is knightly 
enough,” exciaimed Duke Henry, ‘but it 
is our will that thou dost wed the lady 
Rubeta, what sa yest thou 7” 

“LT will obey thee, my father,” said the 
maiden, from whose check the tush of joy 
had chased away its paleness, 

The Duke joined their handa “And 
that thou mayst have a home stately 
enough for a princely bride,’ he con- 
tinued, “I will give thee as much land as 
thou canst encircle in one day’s journey. 


But he never opened his mouth to smile, 
nor his eyes to recognize; and she finaliy, 
as the only one belonging to him, an 1 hav- 
ing a right to him, had him carrie to her 
own little room, till a grave eculd be pre. 
pared in the churebyard. 

The next day, when all was ready, and 
the miners came to take him away, ehe 
opened a little drawer, and taking out the 
black #ii1k cravat, tied it around his neck, 
and then accompanied him in her Sunday 
garb,as if it were their weiding day ant 
not the day of his burial. 

As they laid him in 
churchyard, she said: ‘Sleep well now, 
for a few days, in thy cold burial bed, and 
let not the time seen long to thee 
now but little do, and will come 


the vrave in the 


i bave 
more lo 





On the rock thou didst climb—the condor's 
eyrie—I will build a stately eastie for 
thee and thine, which shall 


ey 
be called 


Greifenstein, in remembrance ot the bird 


that bas brought thee fortune,”’ 

The same day was tbe betrothal of ihe 
On the tollowing morning Nchafl- 
hoid commenced the 


which formed the domains of Creifen- 
stein. 
Tne Duke confirmed the gift, and, in 


title of the Baron Schaalgottach. 
3 ee 


ST. LUCIA’S DAY, 


hundred years Or More ago, a young n.iner 
kissed his fair bride and said to her : 

“On St. Lucia’s Day our love wii! 
blessed by the priest’s hand. Then we 
shall be husband and wife,and we will 
build us a little neet of our own.”’ 

“And peace and love shall dwell in it,’ 
said the beautifal bride, with a sweet 
smile, “for thou art my allin all, «ud 
without thee I would choose to be in my 
grave.” 

But when the priest, in proclaiming 
their bans in the church for the second 
time before St. Lucia’s Day, pronounced 
the words, “If, now, anyone can show rea- 
son why these persons should not be 
united in the bonds of matrimony,” death 
was athand. The young man, as he pass 
ed her house next morning in bis black 
mining garb, already wore his sbrond 
He rapped upon her window and eaid 
good-morning—but he never returned to 
bid ber good evening. He never came 
back from thé mine, and all in vain she 
embroidered for him on that very morn 
ing a black cravat with a red border for 
the wedding day. This she laid carefully 
away, and never ceased to mourn or weep 
for him. 

Meanwhile time passed on; the 
years’ war Was fought, the partition of 
Poland took piace; America 
the French ryevolution and 
began; Napoleon subdued Prussia, and 
the English bombarded Copenhagen, 

The hushbandman sowed and reaped, the 
milter ground, and the smith 
and the miners dug after 
metal in their subterranean workshops 

As the miners of Falun, in the year 
1808, a little before or after St. John’s Day, 
were excavating an opening between two 
shafts, full three hundred ells 


be 


became free; 


the long war 


hammered, 


the veins of 


below the 





ground, they dug from the rubbish aod 
vitriol water, the body of #a young man, 
entirely saturated with tron vitroil, bat 
otherwise undecayed and unaltered 
that one could distinguished 
and age as well asif he had diet only an 
bour before, or had tallen asleep for a lit. 
tle while at bis work. 

But when they had brought him out to 
the light of day, father and mother, friends 
and acquainiances, bad been long dead; 
| no one could identify the sleeping youth, 

or tell anything of his misfortune, till she 

eame, who was once the betrothed of that 
| miner who had one day gone to the mine 
and never returned. 


_~" 
his features 





Gray and shrivelled, she came to the 


place bobbling upona eruteh, and reeog 
| nized her bridegroom, when, more in joy 


ful ecatacy than pain, she sank dowr } 
the beloved for As #0 aS She ‘ 
erect! t 
= ” “ 
5 rr y ot 4 ; 
now permits me Lo #66 © eu 
die. A week vefore the wedding time he 


princess and the berdsiman solem:.ly cele. | 
| brated. 


The clamorous impatience of her young | circuit of tbe land | 


presence of the whole court, created the | 
young nana knightand noble, with the | 


In Falun, a mining town in Sweden, a} 


| 
seven 


eoon, and then it will be day again.” 





Ax she was going away, she looked back 
once more and 


once restored, it 
| withheoid.’”’ 
——— a 


will nol a seoond 


oe 
‘Tuk Mourn.—The moath is symbolical 


of the sensuous qualities of man. This is 


lower part, because it is the head-piece of 


It is the gateway of the stomach, that 
laboratory of nature, in which goes on the 
process of converting fuids and solids into 
| man, mental as well as physical. Kat the 
| 
| 


| the digestive organs. 


mouth has also a higher meaning 

Its part is connected with the 
peychical character, as ite lower with the 
corporeal 


u pper 


nature, 
extend 


Henee, the 
beyond 


upper 
should and govern the 
| lower, 
in middle, tells of wit and 


nes®; afleshy, protruding lower lip, of sen 


ed the itweli- 
| Bualily and Indolenee, 

| ‘The mouth 
when it approaches either extreme it be. 
| comes animal in ite syonboliszn. 
what large mouth in manly, ane 
|} energy; one somewhat mail is ferninine 
and a sign of less power, 

There is the large thirsty mouth of the 
drunkard and tiie close, pinched mouth «1 
the miser. 

There is the scorntul mouth, with its 
| lower lip upraised and compressed upon 
the upper, and the tong, swollen 
lip which tells of a rough nature, 

‘There is the large, thin, indrawn lip of 
the dry, passioniess mien of intellect, and 
| the soft and beautifully cbhiselled, in those 
| of refined s6n86 and poetic nature 

Vhere is the repulsive, cavernous hole 


should be of mediua 


A sore 


denotes 


upper 


indicative of a vile nature, and the rose 


bud mouth of beauty and innocence. 


But character is not always determined 
by size—it lurks Im the orners—in the 
constant position of the angles which re 
sembles the transient @xpressions whore 
meaning is sl ways Clear 

—_——— Pe SS 

MopEL OF AN ENGLisit Sereon In ris 


ing to reply tothe noble lord, he bopet 
that the noble lord would do justice to the 
sentiments Of respect Which he cherieted 
for the noble lord, 

begged that 
that spirit of 


distinguished the noble lord, 


ife@ also the noble rc 


would, in sberaiily whict 
inderstar 
that he was promapted by no desire t 
ditlerently from the nobie lerd, 

nobiae 


He believed that the lord and hin 


self had always hitherto agreed on aii uat 


ters which concerned she 


and if the 


COLMUIOT 6s 


noble tord would te pieasedt te 


remember, he had stood side by side lr 
many 4& weil-lougnt battle for aneser 
privilege with the nobie lord, 

As to the present subject, he woulda in 
form the nobie lord thattf* there was adi 
versity of opinion betwixt himself, he 
miéaut lo say betwixt the noble lord and 
himself, and there undoubtedly was a 


diftlerence was 
no more that the difference Letwixt laced 
ledum and tweedliedee. (Cheers ) 


But he would sssure the nobie itor’ that 


diversity, (hear, hear.) that 


if the noble lord would search the records 
to satinfy any doubt whieh migit remain 
in the mind of the noble tord, the noble 
lord would find that the facts which ne 
should present ought to have some weig 
on the mind of the nobie lord 
A few of thexe bad already 
sented y the reacmitton 
t n ! the me ra at a” 
¢ 
ak " 


suid, ‘‘What the earth bas 








' 


imme | 


; 
iis primary signification, especially of its 


! 


Lip j 


A short upper jip, deeply hollow. | 


| man. whe Gods reali enjoyment in his work. 
size: | 


| white engege! in 


jamet when [be mistress of the 


} basa g reece pela 


tractors and buelidera, 50.000 plumbers, gas : ) 
and steam fitters, 1) 000 stationary engi- : 
neers and Gremen, 100 000 locomotive en- 
gineers and firemen, 5) 000 electric railway 
ard light employees, 50 000 cabinet mak- 
ers, carvers and wom! workers, 50,000 civil, 


Osaka, Japan, conld boast of 2850 work- i 





















































































mechan bral, 
neers 


electrical and mining eng!- 


—_— 


Atthe beginning of the presen. year, 


Pe eee Te Re 


shores and factories, 
Is Be 


irrespective of her 
wearing emablishments or houses 
in which looms are reported. There were 
KE. chimners, of which 426 were construct- 
tof Oriexk, and WS of iron. Through 


these chimneys go up annually in smoke 
oe) Cee) eR? omllies 


Ries “iar oat 


(one and onethird 
1) 000 000 of whieh 
i" COmSEmed OF the factories, Aside from 
weaving, the artieans working in shopa 
and mills number 28 068 mailer and 21,230 
femaien, «a tetal of 49 JIS 


pound=) of onal, over 


twelve years ago Captain Saun- 
regen An, Was engaged to a 
pretty ool of the same State. 
At the his interded sixter 
in-inw he quarrelied with and fatally shot 
her lewer. Por thie be was tried and sen- 
tenesd to be hanged HKefore the date of 
execution he «@caped, bul was recaptured. 
He “as thor given a second trial and sent 
jail for Two years ago N.unders 
was pardonme!, and iast week he married 
the acbheeol teecher, who, during all these 
years, had remained faithful to him. 


About 
ders, an 
rot teacher 


’ 


imetigetion o/ 


te Lite 


The weoet popular lawn trimmer in that 
section of Hroeokiyn iamediately south of 
Fert happy young 


isreeme i « colored 


Hie im a good whistier and ringer, an. 
trimming alawn will 
accompany the stroker of bis sickle with 
«une lively segromelody. “Lawns trim- 
usual greeting, 
house seta 
neighborhood 
listens to the 
After getting one 
variably secures all the others on 


matteo any tune’ 6 his 


*» et work the whole 
ework and 


ouroert. 


stipe mie hae 
be he ir 
the t * -z 

“jt = an Interesting fact,"’ says a cor- 
reepondenteot «a Keston paper, “that bugs 
prectiealily rule the world. Man ia almost 
itis reckoned that 


la 0 tan) & por hem f 


het poe againmet Lhernm. 


here are at lenat 


fin 


wernt existence, and will anybody me: 
tien ef the injurious species that has 
sly digiinished in uumilrers 


try 
Well, the 
book at the moequitea, 


uman beings? 


<< pet 


chroeh, Une moth which attacks 
one Where are they to-day? Just 
ving @ ir expense, and suffering the 
oss of valewtl viduals killed. We 
can't esirey the we only defend our 
- om lew y 
There ems io! n Arouatyt among the 
— te ere of t ex in this country 
. 6 riant business can be 
“ . er bigh grade American 
« an | Lhisn country 
a’ ase? TAI Proportions, the 
. * - “ie ne the port of 
Ney . x «3 nh; ermonth of May the 
atomt pile st is avVallahble—hav 
nie : Phe demand abroad, it 
» hee a we largely for high 
“ te @ eo anu turers of aeneh 
whee * - reeweognirzing toatthey must 
«ee k rely wie mn order to keep 
a * ¢£ “ Owing to the severe 
' e *? Lave 2 per bene af 
fron tr a fecturercs of lower gradse 
whale ar what oray be termed 
he firs as roanufacturers have recentiy 
« r rewentalives soroad to sludy the 
markets at rejouirements of riders there 
@it « a eof? shing their wheeta in 
me . 
> <—e—— 
(atarrh Cannot be Cured 
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PUSCH AND THE REVIEW. 


fatied bim. 
But 


Toby’s collar, and burried past the scat 


| tered white tents to where the crowd was 
thickest, and the carriages were al! drawn 
up 

After a good deal of hard squeezing 
he managed to work his way weil to 
where he had s good view of the whole 
fieid. 





BY A. lL. 


NCH and Toby never knew just how 
it happened. Punch remembers 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


in one place, for a moment bis courage | think, for there were tears in the little 





| boy’s ¢yes as they approached Mrs. Wool- 


| 
| 


he fastened « piece of string to | mer’s cottage. 


“In ita promise, Panch?” asked Miss 
Gallaby, smiling gently at him, and Panch 
pressed her hand hard by way of answer. 
He could not have spoken just then. 

* * 2 - = * 

Punch is going to be a soldier very soon 
now, and he tells Colonel Gordon, to 
whom he owes ail his training, that he 


p 


standing on the milestone and pok- 


ing bie curly bead over the rectory wall, | lately to a group of officers in the centre of 


and Toby bas « faint recollection of dig- 
ging for rats in « hole underneath; but 


first, of whether it was the other way 
round, they cannot say. 

“Are you going down to see them?’ 
asked the tail officer, when he bad told 
Punch all about the soldiers who hed been 
pouring inte town for deys pxat. 

There was to be «a grand review that 


| with a hat all plames rode ont from among 
whether Punch spoke tothe tall officer the others he heard someone say that that 


very alternoon on the common, 80 be said, | 


with fage fying and bands playing, and a 


great genera! with a whole string of letters | 


after hie name had come ali the way from 
the city. 
Punch shook his bead doubtfally. 
“Don't think #0," he said slowly; ‘'l 


| the tall officer noticed him or not, bis eye 


musta’t go slione. Will—will you be there, | 


air 7” 

“(n, yea, i'm going,”’ replied the tall of- 
ficer, smiling at Punch from under bis big 
busby. “I really don’tth.ink they could 
ge siong witnout me, you know,” he 
added; and he said thie so solemnly, pull- 
ing at hie thick brown moustache the 


| policeman’s legs and was now careering 


| sult, unheeding the warning shouts. 


while, that the littic boy put him down to | 


be a very important personage indeed. 

“If father were bere he would take me,”’ 
was Punch's next remark. 

**le be « soidier 7’ 

Puneb nodded again. 

“He wae He went away to the wars 
ever a0 long ago—two years. He—be got 
killed trying to—to— save somebody. And 
we've got hie eword and a beau-ti-ful 
medal indoors."’ 

“He died like a brave mau, then,”’ said 
the other quickly, and his voice sounded 
very grave 

“When I'm a man,” Punch went on, his 
face glowing with excitement, ‘1'11——’’ 
Kut just then the youngest Mins ‘iallaby 
came ruonpniog out on tothe lawn, and the 
tall officer turned to meet her. He gave 
Punch s waveof bis hand. 

*“(iood-bye, little chap,"’ he cried gaily: 
“you ehall be «a soldier, too, some day. 
Two o'clock, mind, for the lads in red, if 
you go."" 

Punch sprang down from the wall and 
ran hastily down the road, with Toby 
leaping and barking by bie side. 

He bed made up his mind now. Of 
course be would goto the review—it was 
a chance of a lifetime. The children could 
be safely ieft to themselves for a few 
bours, and, after ali, bis mother need 
never know. 

That ie bow it all began. When dinner 
was over, Punch marched the children— 


Hob, Potl, and Haby Nan--inw the tool- 
house aod shut the door. 
“Now listen, all of you,’’ he said; 


*there’s no drilling this allernoon, no sol- 
diers. Aren't you giad ?’’ 

*“Kather,” said Kob, clambering up on 
the bench. “I've had ‘bout enough of it, 
Paoch, an’ 80's Phii.’’ 

“Why, you've got the big sword !"’ cried 
Phil suddenly. 

“That's just 
riedly. 


iut,"’ Punch broke in bur- 
And then be went on to tell them 








my head does ache so!" 


of his morning's adventure—‘‘He was a! 
real officer, and he had a great fur hat on, | 


and i's going to be this afternoon. he— 
he said | ought to gc aud see it, and he 
said i should be «a soldier, too, and—and 
you're not to say anything to mother, 
boys,’” be sdded, remembing why he bad 
brought them ail there. 

“You're going away 7" said Kob. 

“Yea, and if I'm not beck for tea—”" 
Panch stopped short. He was not very 
clear still asto what he reaily intended 
doing. 
teii.”’ 

Very reluctantiy Kob and Phil assented, 
still feeling tbat aii was not quite right 
Ten-year-oid Punch, with his grown-up 
ways, wae their idol. 

Thea Punch threw open the door boldly 
and strode out into the sunshice with the 


| by the officers of the ———th Hussars to 
| Color Sergeant John Woolmer for special 


| and—and medal, too—*' but Miss (al- 


“Now promise, boys, you won't | 


big sword jingling on the ground behind 


him, and Toby following at his heeis. 


When Punch at last found his feet tread- 


ieg om the grass of the common, the re 
view bad aiready begun. Ali down the 
long, dusty road be had trudged, ietting 


bimeeif be carried along with the rest of 
the pushing, Dolsy crowd 
There were more people on the common 


than Punch bed ever seen before gathered 


| slipped and feil. 


dates his good fortane from the day he and 
Toby went to the review. 

At the same time he doesn’t forget that 
it was the colonel’s ‘‘good lady,”’ once the 
youngest Miss Gallaby, who gave him bis 
first lesson on a soidier’s duty. 

And then Panch gave a littie cry of as sedate nate titn gene 
seniebmment, ine he fo that the eon who oop Doo ror a Harp Roap.—A sporte- 
bad suddenly ridden up, and was now ™*n telis a good story of ssiow rsilroad. 
quietiy chatting to the great man, was) He says he went there gunning, and came 
hone other than bis sequaintance of the © ® *bort line of road on which was run s 
worning. The next moment the tall officer | “ingle car, the forward end of which was 
Lurned his borse and came galloping back | Partitioned off for baggage. 
towards the car7iagea He took his dog into the car with bim 

At that Puneh forgot everything. He | ®24 put bim under the seat. Presently 
dropped Toby’s string, and, taking off bis | the conductor came along, and insisted 
cap, waved it excitedly in the air. | that the dog should go into the baggage 

Bat before he had time to see whether tae rng tga penser sn At 
manded a fee of fifty cents, which was de- 
nounced by the sportsman as a “swindle,”’ 
a ‘“*putup job” between the conductor and 
the baggage tnaster; he added that sooner 
than pay it he would tie the dog to the 
train and let him “‘work his passage.’’ The 
conductor assented, and the dog was 
bitched to the rear of the train. 

The dog—so the narrator says—kept 
along easily witb the train, but the con- 
ductor began to get uneasy, making tre- 

| quent trips to the engineer, urging bim to 
| Increase the speed of the train, and back 
again to watch the effect upon the dog. 

The latter began to show signs of fatigue, 
but after a while caught his ‘second 
| wind,’’ and was keeping siong as before. 
| The conductor now ordered the engineer 

to heave the coal into the furnace and stir 
up the fire, which being done, the speed 
was perceptibly increased. 

The conductor again went to the rear of 
the car to observe the effect, but the dog 
had suddenly disappeared, whereupon he 
immediately and with a triumphant air 
called the sporteman’s attention to the 
fact. 

The latter, after taking a glance at the 
situation, quietly pointed to a crack im the 
floor of thecar, ‘“‘And there,’ said he, 
‘“‘was the dog comfortably trotting slong 
under the car, and licking the grease from 
one of the axle boxes !”’ 

———— 


| His attention was drawn aimost immed- 


| the common, and when a rather short man 


was the genersl. 





fell on Toby, who had dodged between a 


wildly im the direction of the soldiers. 
With a loud ery be darted forward in pur 


He was hard upon the trailing end of 
the string when the Lig sword somehow 
twisted round under bis feet and he 


Then there wasa noise as of someone 
rushing swiftiy by, and a something very 
hard and beavy caught bim on the arm; 
after which he rememered nothing more. 

The first thing Panch was conscious of | 
when he came to himeelf again, was feel- 
ing a cool band pressed to his forehead 
and hearing 8 voice say— 

“It's only a swoon, Tom; 1 don’t think 
the child's much burt.” 

“Anyhow, it was the nearest shave | 
ever saw,’ said another voice that Panch 
seemed to have beard before somewhere. | 

“A minute later and | couldn’t have 
turned Boban inch. Is bis arm bruised 
atall? I fancy the horse kicked out.” 

Then Punch thought it was time for 
him to show that be waen't as hurt as they 
supposed, so he sat apand found that he 
was in one of the fine carriages surrounded 
by cushions and rugs, and with Toby 
lying at hia feet. 

A young lady leant over bim and asked 
gently how he feit. 

Punch saw with surprise that it was the His AkmM —Angelica invited ber young 
youngest Miss Gialiaby. (mn the other side 


/man to the evening meal. Everything 
of the carriage was the tall «fficer talking, | passed off harmoniously until Angelica’s 
with quick gestures, to a number of peo- | 


| seven-year-old brother broke the biissful 
ple. 

! 

} 





; silence by excisiming, “Ob, ma, yer 

“Well, youngster,” be ered, coming | oughter seen Mr. Lighted the other night 
over to where Panch lay; “it was nasty | when he called to take Angie to the drill ! 
tumble, wasn't it; but we'll be an right a8 | 16 jooked so nice eittin’ long side of her 
a trivet very soon, eh? Why, what's with bis armw——” 
this?’ he added, lifting out the sword, “Fred!” screamed the maiden—whose 
which bad been pieced in the carriage | face began to assume the color of a well- 
“Blese me, laddie, whatever were you | gone crab- quickiy placing ber hand over 
doing with this . the boy’s moutb. 

‘It's father’s that I told you about,” said “Yer oughter seen him,’’ continued the 
Punch siowiy, for his head still throbbed persistent informant, after gaining his 
badly. “I brought it along with me in 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 





Two thousand Latter Day Saints, mis. 
stonartes, are said to be in England J98t now. 


The mania for adulteration is 80 great 


| that you cannot buy & quart of sand ana be 


sure that it is not half sugar. 


It is estimated that if pure mijk only 
were sold in London between 0% and >» oe 
more cows would be required to keep up the 
supply. 

All the dog-catchers of Yookers. x 
Y., have resigned, because alwost as reguiariy 
as they seized a dog the dog owner had them 
arrested 


Farmers in Doughas county, Kan 
are educating their horses to eat potaters 
which they can feed at 11 cents, while cor, 
stands for 17 cents. 


A North Sea codfisher carries a set of 
lines 7200 fathoms in length, anda having the 
amazing number of 4680 hooks, every one of 
which must be baited. 


Grunpowder men’s shoes are made with 
wooden pegs, as nails might strike « spark 
Spikes of hard wood are used in the flooring 
of the powder building. 


The average life of a theatre is 2% 
years. From 1861 to 1867, ipclasive, i97 thee 
tres were burnt down, and l2 every year since 
has been about the average. 


The name wheat is derived froma 
Saxon word, “H waete,” signifying white, be 
cause the flour from this grain is lighter in 
color than that from any other. 


Ao average ten-inch female lobster 
will proauce 10,000 eggs at one time, an average 
nineteen inch lobster about 75,4. The female 
breeds, however, only once in two years. 


When a humming bird alights nears 
flower trom which no food can be extracted, 
it has been know to exhibit wrath by ex 
citedly chattering and tearing the flower w 
pleces. 


Recent investigations show that the 
poison of the poison tvy is a volatile oti. 
Hence, water will not remove the potsos 
trom the surface as well as alcohol if applied 
freely. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
coal resources of Huerfano connty, Colorado, 
may be formed when it is stated that thereare 
about 40,000 acres, and each acre contains 1%,- 
0 tons, or a total of 4,000,000 tons—an 
amount almost beyond comprehension. 


The camel’s foot is a soft cushivn, 
peculiarly well adapted to the stones and 
gravel over which it is constantly walking. 
During a single journey through the Sahara 
horses have worn out three sets of shoes, 
while the camel's feet are not even sore. 


During the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the extension of English commerce resulted 
in a remarkable development of the English 
language, and by association with forelgs 
nations thousands of words unknown before 
in England were brought into common ase. 


A gang of twenty-one burglars bas 
just been arrested in Paris, which tn the last 
three years had committed more than 3” 
burglaries. They were admirably organized, 
never use 1 violence, and made a spectaity of 
robbing churches and priests’ houses. Tbe 
chief of the band is believed to be In the 
United States. 


Many severe thunder storms have re- 
cently occurred in England, resulting tm & 
considerable loss of life. A singular tostance 
occurred last week in the case of a barn which 
was struck, in Which there were two cate be 
sides a woman engaged in milking « co* The 
ightning killed the three as.‘ s)s. bat did not 
njure the woman. 





breath and the embarrassed girl's band 
case—you said, you know—and | did want | was removed; “‘be had bis arm——”’ 
to see the soldiers; sol ran away! And “Freddie! shouted the mother, as, in 
in her frantic attempt to reach the «boy’s 
auricular appendage, she upset the con- 
tents of the tea-potin Mr. Lighted’s lap, 
making bumérous Prussian war maps 
over his new lavender pantaloons. 

“Il was just going to say,’ the half- 
frightened boy pleaded between a cry and 
ap injured whine, ‘be had his arm——” 

“You voy,’’ thundered the father, ‘get 
out!” 

And the boy did so, exclaiming as he | 
walized, ‘| was only going to say Mr. 
Lighted bad his army clothes on; and | 
leave it to him if he didn’t!” 

— 

ALL In FUN.—No better instance of good 
fortune coming through sheer luck could 
be found, perhaps than in the experience 
of @ prospector in Montana recently. 

Having nothing whatever to do one af- 
ternoon, he, out of pure fancy, as an idle 
boy would throw stones ata mark, drilled 
a hole into a projecting mass of rock and | 
put s charges, intending tw biow out a ton 
| Or 80 of it. 

When the blast was made he found that 
he had broken into a treasure house. There 
wasa big pocket in the rock the sides of 
which sparkied with almost pure gold. 


The youngest Miss ‘iallaby pressed a 
wet hendkerchief to Punch's forehead as 
he feil back, so the little boy did not see 
that the tall officer had taken up the big 
sword closer and was reading something 
that wae engraved upon the hilt. 

“Why, Jess!" be cried, starting sud- 
denly; “jast look here—see! +Presented 


gallantry at (¢baezi, th March, Ix——’”’ 
“Yea,” Panch broke in, “father’s sword 


laby had thrown ber arms round his neck 
and was covering bim with kisses, 

“You remember what I told you about 
poor Woolmer, Jeus,"’ the tall officer went | 
on quietly. “He saved my life twice. 
Once at Ghazi, and—and this. The second 
time was when 1 got my captaincy, and 
he——"" Miss Jessie pressed her face 
closer to Pupch's 

W hen it got about who Punch was, such 
a number of old soidiers came crowding 
round, and they would persist in shaking 
hands with ““W oolmer’s littie lad.”’ 

Presentiy Mies Gallaby got into the car- 
riage with bim, and the taii officer wold the | 








coachman, “Home, and drive siowly There was enough in sight to net the 

W bat Mise Gaillaby ssid to Panch when lucky prospector a handsome sum, and if 
she bad beard the whole story of his dis- | the mine should prove to be as rich as the 
obedience be has never revealed to any- | surface showing indicates he will sbhortiy 


' one, but it must have been very serious, | 


become a millionaire. 


| called the stupefied snake, which fs o» 


| as the other. 
| generally lies in a loop, and ts freq 





In the recent sweep of the lis de 
Boulogne for disreputable characters * tramp 
with «a strange history was take! He had 
been a sailor and master of « sailing veo, 
had undertaken to explore Albys=ti's, 
had ended by becoming chief cook ™ hing 
Menelik. He grew homesick, however, ae 
his escape, and on reaching France © ai been 
unable to find work. 

There is said to be a snake ip ‘ — 
+ of the 

oo hts 


| 
aha 


us 


most interesting species of the fam!) 


| snake has # head on each end and rune efiuer 


One head is about one-fourth a> sree 


It is of a yellowish cmor it 
vent.) 


observed lying in an apparently stupefied 


condition on a rock or log.” 


An old street car horse stood by the 
curbing in one of the Portiand, Me., =tree® 
the other day. He was blind tn bot! eyes 
his memory @as undimmed. A tre) 
passing stopped. When the old bor ; 
the signal to stop he pricked up bt= 
when two bells were 1ung he recogr'*" 
a call to duty, and responded He dtd ; 
stop until he bad thrust neck and si , 
through a fine plate giass window 
posite corner. ' 

Hyde Park, the most distinctive = 
four 


way. 


pat 
car 


yeard 


«, and 
iit a 
no 


ere 


op 


London parks, covers nearly 
acres. The Paris Bois de Boulos 
acres. Central Park, the most 
New York parks s™ 
tively and including those 
s—there are in Londo 
land. Including as parks 
forests of Fontainebieau, wit ‘ . 
St. Germain with eight thous=: 


acreage of Paris is 172,44" acres 
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NEVER BLIND. 
—_—_—— 
BY PF. ©. 
I think true love is never blind, 
Rut rather gives an added light— 
an inner vision quick to find 
The beauties hid from common sight. 


No sou! can ever truly see 
Another's highest, noblest part 
save through the sweet philosopby 
and loving wisdom of the heart. 





OF MIND READING. 





A very surprising performance ts that 
sberein a professed mind reader finds 
some smal! article secreted in a dark- 
ened room, says Popular Science, tells 
the number of a person’s watch, or the 
digits selected out of a number written 
poo & blackboard, or card, etc. The 
eficiency and finish of this trick de- 
pends a great deal upon the impression 
produced by the words and manner of 
tbe performer, who should avoid all ap- 


pearance of flippancy aod assume as | 


serious and earnest air as possible. The 
preliminary address may be something 
to the following effect : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: You are 
probably familiar with the most curious 
of all the wonderful results of modern 
scientific investigation, the possibility 
ot the sympathetic affection of one mind 
by the thoughts, feelings or emotions 
of another, without communication 
through the ordinary channels of sensa- 
tion, called te-lep a-thy, and that the 
faculty of reading the unspoken thoughts 
of another may be like any other fac- 
ulty, developed and perfected to a sur- 
prising extent by practice. Chancing 
w discover that I possess some small 
ability in this respect, though perhaps 
not more than is common to most per- 
sons who are entirely unconscious of 
anything of the kind, I have been for 
some lime past trying, by every means 
10 my power, to strengthen it, and may, 
| hope, at some future day, be able to 
do much more than is now possible. 
For the present I must rest content 
with afew simple illustrations of what 
may be accomplished in this direction. In 
the first place, to make any imposture, 
orthe suspicion of any, simply impoe- 
sible, | will leavs the room while my 
asisiant, with whom I am in rapport 
arranges the first test.’’ 

After you have left the room your as- 
sistant asks the number of the waich 
belonging to some lady or gentleman in 
ibe room, and immediately after learn- 
ing the required pumber writes the 
hame of the owner of the watch upon 
the board. He then asks for another 
tumaber aod writes another name below 
those just made. After repeating this 
operation three or four times be turns 
to the spectators, saying : 


“In order to prevent the possibility | 
of conveying to the performer by secret | 
“20s the information he must read from | 
my unspoken thought, I will now, for | 


the present, in my turn, make my 
exit.” 


ot way irom that used by the operator 
Dabsenting himself. 
The pertormer, now summoned, enters 


the room. He stands before the names 


the board and appears to hesitate, | 
and then says, perhaps: ‘The person | 
wave the first number to my as- | 


Woo 
“slant will please concentrate bis mind 
"pon the number of his gold hunting 
case Envlish watch,” showing that he 
knows the description of watch owned 
by the first person on the list of names. 
Asmali matter, but one that impresses 


‘he audience. He then seizes a chalk 
“rayon, and as if inspired or greatly ex- 
ae “Tiles the required number on 
“he Deck board. 
_ After the applause that naturally | 
azht follow, if the trick is neatly 
. ‘ed, has subsided, and the gentle 
mat “hom the watch in question be 
aken bis seat, having test 
performer's request 
“ Orrectuess of the numbers 
. mind reader tells the au 
1 enc, the watch, belonging to a 
Muy, is 


* stall silver open-faced watch 


ber isso and so, writing the required 
figures on the board, and so on. The 
explanation of this trick is quite 
simple. 

The letters of the person’s names in 
whatever order they happen to come 
answer, beginning at the left haud, to 
the digits from one to nine, for few full 
names have less than ten letters. If 
any does, a period between each name 
will pring the number of letters to ten, 
as for instance, Mrs. Ann Poe, which, 
with the stops between the names, 
makes up eleven marks aud letters. As, 
bowever, it is not at all likely that any 
one of so brief a name will be encoun- 
tered the matter is hardly worth con- 
sideration. 

Counting the ‘otter following the ini- 
tial xs one, the first letter which is not 
connected with the others indicates one 





pon this he goes out a differ- | 


| digit, the next another, etc. A slight 
peculiarity, imperceptible to the specta- 
| tors, characterizes these letters, and in- 
| forms the mind-reader the order in 
| which they are to be taken. Thus there 
| are at least six diflerent ways in which 
every letter can be written without ap- 
parent eccentricity. 

Take for instance the ‘etter i, which 
seems to admit of as little variation as 
any; one i may have the dot close above 
it indicating the digit for which it stands 
is to be taken first in order; or it may 
have the dot at some distance above it, 
showing the digit for which it answers. 
second in order, or it may have the dot 
a little to the right, close above, making 
it third in order, or the dot may be at 
some distance above to the right to 
show it is to be taken fourth in order, 
or it may be a little to the left, close 
above, for the fitth in order, or ata dis- 
tance above a little tw the left for the 
sixth in order, though it is not fre- 
quently that watches are toand with six 
digits in their numbers. 

A little experimenting, study and 
practice, will very soon enable any one 
of ordinary intelligence to adopt a sys- 
tem of variations in letters which will 
tell their story plainly and unmistakably 
to the performer, while they tell noth- 
ing to any one else. 

A similar system of variations in the 
initials will reveal other particulars, as, 
for instance, the metal of which the 
watch is made, the nationality of its 
maker, whether it bas a double case or 
is open-faced, etc. 

If required, additional information of 
any sort, as, for instance, whether the 
watch is fast or slow, can be conveyed 
by slanting the letters or making them 
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Femininities. 

The new woman may change io many 
respects, but she still has the same old 
atanio. 

Princess Helene, the Duchess of 
Sparta’s baby, ts (ceen Victoria's twenty- 
second great grandchild. 


Miss Delia Thorpe, of Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, was choked to death on Wednesday 
by a biackberry which lodged in her throat. 


A household curiosity is the asbestos 
towel, which never needs washing. When 
sotled, it is cleansed by throwing it inthe fire, 
and in « few minutes 1t may be taken out 
fresh and clean. 


Helen: Do you think a woman ought 
to work for ber hushand? 

Kitty: I don't know: a littic, perhaps. 

Helen: I mean after she gets him. 

Kitty: The idea! Certainiy not! 


Ladies in London and in the South 
are now decorating their bicycles with flow- 
ere. The idea really comes from Italy, where 
the fronte of the iittie victorias on the Pin 
clan or in the Sascitne are covered with gay 
blioome 


While a Lewiston, Me., woman was 
away from home on « ten days outing, her 
husband had two carbuncies, sprained his 
ankle and severely cut bis hand. The wife 
deciares her tntention of tematining home 
hereafter 


It is said that the Empress of Cer- 
many ta violently opposed to the use of the 
bicycle, and has spread consternation tn 
court ciretes in Kerlin by making « list of the 
ladies who have disregarded her strict piohl 
bition againet riding the wheel. 


Miss Oldie: No, Mr. Suiter; | posi- 
tively do not sympathize with the Kepub- 
licanas in thie campatgn. 

Salter Not Why? 

Miws ¢ridie Because [ am unalterably op 
posed to the «tugle standard 


‘Madam,’ said a snarling son of 
Eeculapios, “If women were admitted to 
Varadie=s, their tongues would make it a 
porgatery” “And some phystetann, If al- 
lowed to practine there,” retorted the lady, 


“would -«01n make it a desert 


Mr. Newrich: And what did you 
aay they called thin «Mate? 

Mre Newrteh Ob, you tgnerant man! Will 
you never learn? This ts what they call « 
pink ten 

Me Newrich: Well, from the size of some of 
the women | eternid it a tweet tom 


A liockland, Me., lady who was com- 
menting on the “extravagance of the thines, 
her text betng furnished by the recent pur- 
chace by @ young relative of # tall drens at 5 
cents a yard, remarked that when she was 
young and went to dance she wore caliog, but 
forgot to mention untti later that calico then 
tml 4) crnte a yard 
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FRasculinities. 


James RK. Atwater, who has just been 
elected hayor of Thomaston, Me, te only B 
years old. 


The corkecrew is like some politicians, 
in that it has a pull deapite the fact that it te 
crooked. 


Madge : Aimee has become a desper- 
ate flirt. Clara: Well, dear, the sight of a 
man at this place te enough to make any 
woman desperate, : 


Experience keeps a dear schoul, but 
fools will ‘earn at no other, and scarce tn 
that; for it Is true we may give advice, but we 
cannot give conduct. 


Leonard Hartman, a wealthy man, 
living in Dubuque, Ia, adopted nine itttle 
girls as his daughters the other day. They 
are his nieces. He already bas eleven sone 


**Eagenie, Eugenie, why will you in- 
sist on weartng the hair of another woman 
on yourheadt" “Alphonse, do .you #ttll trates 
on weartng the skin of another calf apon your 
feet?" 


“If IL have ever used any unkind 
words, Hannah,” «atd Mr Suntiey, reflectively, 
“I take them all back “Yeo, | suppose you 
want to use them all over again, wae the not 
very soothing reply 


Mamma: Why are you always beat- 
ing your doli?) That ten't nice 

Klien: Yeu, itis. [| tmuet teat the doll, te 
cause Ldon't want papa to tell me aa he al 
ways tells you, that | am spotiing my chil 
dren. 


Two hundred prisoners in the Elgin, 
Ill, Jall got to fighting the other day, and, tn 
order to intimidate them, the jatier ta 
charged his revolver atthe cetiing The bal- 
let struck the heavy steel plates, rebounded 
and instantly killed one of the prisoners. 


An old lady in Brussels, who recently 
celebrated her loth birthday, relates that 
when Napoleon paseed through her native 
Village of Fumay, tn 1410 «2 peneant having 
fallen on bis knees toaek « favor, the Kinperor 
wnid: “Get up, aud never kneel exzcegt to 
Godt" 

‘It’s strange thas Jane Goldie should 
fancy that Tom Hranseaombe I hear they are 
engaged.” 

“You, she adinties him for tis «trength.” 

“J didn't know he bad any strength ” 

“She think«+ he has She eaw hin ratee a car 
window at the first attempt.” 


| believe that there is or may be an 
art to “read the mind's construction tn the 
fuce.”' Kut, then, in every spectes reading a 
much depends tn the eyes: if they are thear, 
or apt to dazzie, of tnattentiv«, the optte 
power will infallibly tring home false reporta 
ot what tt reads. 


It may almost be raid to be a question 
whether any people wive up more of thetr 
thine to recrention than thease of the Untied 





The averave maid needs to be taught 
that the waeehiog of china and yvines te more 


dishes. Neatly pile them tomether before pre 


appear to be « burden 


Fashionable rector, to little girl: So 


you love to gots chutch, Florence, aud be a 





upright, by stringing them out in open 
order, or bringing them close together, 
by baving the names written in the 
middle or more to the right or left of the 
board. 

In fact, everything can be made to 





piace in which tne chalk crayon is left 
| by the assistant after he bas written the 
names of the owners of the watches. 


SS  - — -.—-— 


} 
| (brains of old. 
| 


Every art is best taught by example, 
| god deeds produce good friends. 

**Reyvard what [am ! never mind what 
my father wast is an old Arabic saying 


An envious man repines at his neigh- 
bors life as much aa if he supported him 


us at least live 60 as to deserve happiness. 
As concerms the quantity of what is 
to be read, there tea single rule; read moch, 
bat not ton many works. 


| Frank simplicity rather diminishes a 


man's character for talent, ae a straight road 
pever sceme so long sea crooked one 
Contentment is a pearl of great price, 


and whoever procures it at the expense of 


ten thousand desires wakes «4 wise and a 
. : P iT i 

Juere is a etring in every generous 

. ; 4 vile ef 
i 

Ad important rcason for 
is, that ¢t > you way forget 5 4 
frou wing e accustomed t& it, the jJuy f 


(Abert seems ever something new 


tell something, even the porition and | 


| wae Gaiet outeide and tn—only the voice oft 


good tittle giri? 
Pitmate: Ves, tadeed, Mr Wittechoker 


Keeton lho you keow many of the yin des | 


who beiong Gs the church? 
Viosste: So, eit. oot very many Louly cae 
to know those whe eitin the mlddile aisle 


She pever saw a small moth miller | 


fiyliog around that she did not lenst make an 


attempttiocasten tt. It wastin church. Thee 


the preacher conid be beard, Suddenly, her 


friends ays with amazement, ber arin New 


| wildly and «pecmodicaliy up bigh in the als 


lin fromtof ber, It wasonly a moth, but the 


| force of habit ts strong, even in ehureh. 


| ‘Lhe tate Ear! of Vortarlington was 


If we cannot live 50 as to be happy, let | 


always forgetting the names Of people whom 
he bad met. (nee, on receiving «2 gractous 
nod from (aueen Vietorta at a Mariborough 
House gatden party, accompanies by « few 
words of kindly tnqutry after hin henith, be 
replied: “You are very kind, madam; your 
face seemen etrangely familar lo we, bat for 
the life of me 1 canmA remember your 
Nahe. 


A heavily-veiled, bandsomel y-dressed 
woman Called at the (ity Hoepital, baltimore, 
recently, aud propored that the phyricinns 
send te her beuse 2nd convey «nick man who 
jay there ty the Inetitution and kill nim by 
ene OF som Other method and dissect the 
boty tmmeOlately. “ue hated the man, «he 
enid and he wae now in her power she x 
presend bereelf willing to pay well for the 


service 


No less than 5 2”) women have taken 


Gut patente In the f ited “ \atee Many of 


thew patents are tyr tnging in Dbandeome 
y tiles to the yentors S fremk in thie 
‘wa x ‘ and neem “ 
‘ . 
” 
- 
4 
+ wy » jap the ekirt 
porter, letter fie child « pin rn quet 


' shawl fastener, 200 book mark, aii in one 


of an art than «be reniizes, The dishes should | 
be cleaned with « piece of brend crust Srsstersd | 

} 
of the ususl Buife, whieh will ecrateh fine | 


paring the water, and then the work dues not | 


States Jt te true that they «t0ll have much to 
} learn of the virtue of etreple pleneuren, tree it 
cannot be denied that they ate toating fn 
mous progress tn the ait of enjoying them 


elves 


| Many people bave a venuime curiomty 
to know If they weld te wenmetok in came they 
| ahould tike an Otenan Voyaye At enmay way 
to put the matter term tet te tor ated before 
the ordinary bureau mirror that torus tn tts 
frame, and let eome one move tt slowly and 
slityitly at fret, and yraedually growing taater, 
while you look faeedly at yout own refles 

| thon Tf you feel nae Meet whatever fren Mt, 


l the chances are that sou Can atand ag ort 


nary een Voyawe Wwithoutany qualm 


W. W. Mckwan, of Jackron, Mich, 


who enya he hae made more tmlloon aacen 
sions than any other living Amertioan, an 
nounces that he willl soon atunt up in the atr 
two miles on @ wlaty fa tocket of alumin 
fum. He tanow butidtog the rocket tn Cot 
cago. tin very Afferent tn tte comatraucttom 
from the ordinary rocket A parachute will 
be attached to lt whieh will open the moment 

| the projectiio begina ta descend He mya te 
will go up at # speed thirty thes yrenter 
than that of an expreee train 


According to an Indianapolis paper 
the examination of the body of « farmer 
killed by lightotog near hokome, land, emrly 
thin week baa revealed « Curstona effect of the 
bolt. Nearly every bone to the man's batty 
wae shattered and reduced ts small aplinter« 
without burning of lacerating the fleet The 
horse which he wae Ortiving at the thaw, 
though inatanthly willed by the ratie tert, re- 
mained standing: and the beast =e lnitiew, 
joints and murcies were made perfectly rigid 
by the fatal «hock 

The husband of # fair lady of Veking 
having left his home and prolonged tle etmy 
for an tnde finite perio, ciie thought hereeif 
Justified tn contracting 4 eecond matrimants 


alllance Unfortunately pmwever, the fret 
hosband renppeared « tive anne St wecapest O06 
was had to law I the pandat man of 
rendy wit, occarred {tmnt idem 

My triende the te the two 

Af mother windead. + ' +t 

P, 

. ae , 
it le at 
with decreed a div 


mtn intn tie 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Pique appears to be the one formidatvie 
rival to grass linen. Not only 
ployed for the making of whole gowns, 
but it inskes aleo revers, capes and collars, 
for #ilk gowns, and i# encisrcied ty trim 
mings of reai Irish crochet 


im it @rt 


Pique and wilk is « rather toeongrauces 
combination, but it is fashionatie, and #o 
we must look upon it with favor whether 
we like itor not. The pique used for 
coliars, revers and cape effects on ik 


gowna, and edged around with Irish lace 


Silken musiiu embroidered with 
and tmade white #ilk isthe jatest 
thing for wedding yowus, and wilh apray* 
Dbiocssoma here and there it 


over 


of orange 


pearis ; 


” 


Vastly more becoming lo the average bride 


than the severe white salir. 


Viumes are the latest hat trintuings, a00 


the combination of white feathers sud 


bimck 
tusoarn straw ia lise 


velvet rilhleon Of &® Cemins OOO 


feicomt wt yoleh on@ iti ati 


Sutter tele 


the varied array ol 


Dark Diue Manne! striped with «a wii 
line, and white Nanune with « wiue ue 
aré@ the faehional.e maleriailuc boet.nog 
dresnen, 


in «4 Kens ite 


rough 
green wilh 


An Odd tuateriai 
atil? gold thread runoing U 


iin wet upover a shot! end 


lining. Che akirt is gathered 4.) ainvul the 
waist in rows of ehirrings, and haage itnm 
over the silk foundations fie wkirt ’ 
rather the Overmkirt, i9 Ufitneieed wilt 


points of ecru lace euibr WMeread with trigh 


silke net into the linen avout the lem. The 
silk in used On Lhe bodies for the pufte 

tops of the sleeves and the high Ht meiet 
bell, (he upper partof the bodies and the 
lower part Of the sieeves being beavily 
trimmed with Gtutroidered a + fhe 
choker ie of sliffened lace poulnta, when 
turn overiu the back and on thle sides 
There isa crush band In the ate wilk 
holding the points « Hniehing io * large 


butterfly bow under the eh 


Light colors capes are oatremely fast 


lootpmtrle lim pens Scns of leit a16 inate 
of white lace, and sees Liate parent laurican 
over lightor bright coloied slik lininge 


Kvening waists do pol bave muen more 


than frilin for sieeves, made of duutsle loa 


piaite of tulle, on thin wik, of eb fluon. Tie 
prottiort bishop sleeves are Ul me Wiel are 
gored outa littio between the elithraw and 
the wrint 

Che wost drowsy nod @e.4 crmte of the 
bala should bo wort lot gatoen patios 
The fancy stiaws, Uritnined with pullioge 
of mousseiine de sole, chillon, of even 


organdie, will tie salt feathers of the bird 


of paradine oF OE tbeee Lavgetecryrtacones are 
mized with eth? wings and tru hem 
patural looking Mower eri fos * iti 
dressy head Kear, ahi o * lear iss 
foomly with the ligtst thateria “ right 
coloring Used In the gow um Ces ad 
Light gloves pre, of course, Lectmmary 


Due suede are Cooler for stitutes 


the white glace kid, wh “i « bof 
are promi ble when the «loevem a jomle ‘ 
reach the wrist 

SKIT ATO TOW Mllgioel a wayem Let med 
eOmetines On Lhe MOre semin w, inte, oF 
straps aol biaid, Or cul Work emis levy, 
or the front bremdth is etutbroidered ikea 
pane: Mut at ihe bottom of the wmirie is 
where Lhe lriimntiitigs are is ‘eo pur ariy 
noticestle Toere ere ea * Verio; 
ping rut headed wilh aruche, of @ tian 
ru sim | utonu in leostocwne i lie feowt thet 
flounces have sia buen es Lanleteead on 
Kheole of ribbbom, Whien are pimcenl at reg 
uler inter sais 

KMitbous, which bate been « veritable 


with 
[ley seem 


epidemic, are rarely seen timwle uy 


Lhe tore expensive fatrics 
lo have been relegated by yenueral oo onment 


lo waeli go daor te very thin tates 


and 
made Up with then 


exXqyulriely pretly they sre when 


The new piace Hikes, combined with airy 


decoraliong®, take tractive ao umeful 
evening Coplulnos, Alboby tue lranmsparent 
wWoany On, thie te t aie galree { 
oouree®, lake the .emad i afin, bul where 
one COWD la to de duly for severe auy of 
the slik gretacines, piain striped of fg 
ured, will te found Uurai tasmters bain 
The embroidered twousling «ar tmesietes ju 
creat white or butter ye * «are elev 
Kintml aid iong- weartng o- vw, and 
though theese they be uiece Lave «a x 
‘ ‘ bmiitlinge witsey , “ t *\.k 

nee «4 ‘ “y are «& 

‘ \ “ 

‘ A * 

1 a & ‘ 
. ” ‘ “ ‘ . “ww 
f a6, & } rea gay ‘ "es 


| thee « 
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and deep pinks, which range all the way | 


from peachbiow to the yellow rose of 
pomegranate blooms. 

Chiffonette, a giezed silky gauzy, i* ap 
inexpensive variety of silk muslin, and 
whieh, in Diack, is much used for peck 
qulllings. In delicate colors it sppears 
vocasionaily in evening bodices. 

Charting dance wrapa, in thse sbape of 
long, hemmed ecarfs or shawls, way alro 
be made of it, as well as others of ordi 
nary chiffon; these dainty trifles being of 
« lightness not baru fragile gowns, yet 
providing when needed all the protection 
nocewmary Wo bare throats and shoulders. 

In the way of making there are two 
conspicuous departures in the new even- 
ing gowne from the styles of last season 

A in the fashions of 
slot Vv en, dally grow smalier and 


change is seen 
which 


| more distinctive. 


Then skirts are taking 
ruffles, draped flounces, and @ prim out 
liniog of the pores, so that with ber «nug, 
O30 sleeves and the tiny directoire fan sabe 
now effects, a girl her 
lrens offen suggests «a faster return to 


lo quaint litte 


in new evening 
dead 
modes than the worid wots of. 
old-time 
ot fi 


striped taffeta, and is sullicientiy elegant 


the skirt 


greet 


‘one «of revivals in 


decoration is bu and pale 


t) be worn on cool nights for informal 
davucing. Piain tafletas, in bull and paie 
green, are used for the trimming on the 
wkirt 

fie nerrow;, double plaitings of the 
textiles aré also Of the plain taffetas The 
a ee. tteelf is of creain Oriental canvas 


einbroidered richiy in délicate enalern 
ore, acd showing hore and there « spangie 
deeproet tike # bit of mirror ip @ button- 
holed ring 
Mustrooushaped brings aré @ popular 
style for yachting and outdoor sporte gen 
erally, as they afford good protection, and 
rowus of those hats aré usually high 
Twiiiings of different colored silks, made 
arrow, are sormelinies setin belween 


of the brim, and a twist of tulle 


very 


the teraids 


jand velvelormlk, with a bow and feathers 


stone «ide, inthe trimming. The turret- 


shaped crown, with # round, flat boris, i” 


oneot the new styles, One of 


Liiewes, itt 


fine white Tuscan straw, has numerous 


Hiaek ostrich featieor standiog up im front 


and fwiling over the sides of the hat. anda 


bow of black aud white striped gauze rity 


bon atthe back. An upstanding bow «of 
omeraid yreen velvet, with an saigretts 
andatunch of inauve geraniumas, t4 the 


trimsming on anotber hat of this «bape. 
Phe white Laghorn hats with ther way 
jing, Mesibie brinis are the wiost attractive 
of ali the summer headgear, and an 
tied 
hin, which give it quaint, old fash 
fitsimels 4 of 
«hes the brim, and with « 


H¢” 


sonalone shows strings uncer the 


ned 
rucne 


tulle someting f 


band of track 


velvet around the crown, a buneh of remem 
under the brit, the effect is charming 
fliers is something of the Dresden ehins 
Lepoerdess in the style of some of thewe 
hats trimmed profusely with roses, and 
for young giri#’ hates of shirred tuile. 
either bine or white, with Kowers under 
Chie fer tans mares « asters Of omtrieh feathers 
atone side, ere delightfully becoming 
ile newest bats show the hiyh crown aod 
ariightiy curved brim, which is very be 


ning and certainly wi bring feathers 


fore into use 


Paradise fealhers are very popular, now 


but the rem! thing is rather eX pensive, ac 


we bave some clever imitations Kound- 
shaped biack chip Oats trimmed with 
piok ribbon anda bunch of black ostrix h 


feativers at one side are very #tylisis with 
light dreosees, and turquoise blue is @ color 
very fashionable in millinery 

Derpite all the reports to the contr ary, 
bats bave not entirely driven bonnets out 
of fashion, and bonnets made entirely or 
vy 


rien, 


partly of flowers are very much worn 
fashionable women. Pink, clover, 
violets and the tris are favorite blowsons« 
apd bonnets with crowns 
and net brine studded with steel or silver 
Many of the flower bon- 
lave erect bunch of orechid« 
directly in tront, and again width is given 
by a bunch of roses standing out on either 


little of ro-— 
are very pretty. 


nets at 


ride Phe toque is perhaps the most pop 


vier of the smaller shapes, and it is made 
generally this seaeon with ita 


rreguiar futed brim ecaugbt here and 


becoming 
lf 
there sccording to the face itadorns. Some 
made of flowers, 


f these are ana ne 


very ve style ia com posed of lo i f 
aw Da og trimmed with biack a 
o a * anda row 
cy * ; Ke I + ave . 
. ~~ tie Lie oY er 4 e ha ”“ 
Liew { ale WwW nen j ey 
UY BO MICBLS & KOUETS aly ic. 


Odds and Ends. 
OM A VARIETY OF SUBJ BUTS. 
Flies dislike the oil from bay leaves. It is 


je kept in a dish on the window ledge, or 
if the doors and window casing®s are coated 
with any color of fresh paint to which 
four por cent. of oil of bay has been 
added, insects will ebun them. 

(Cinders make a very bot fire and one 
particularly youd for ironing days. 

Milk keeps from souring longer in a 
shallow pan then in » milk pitcher. Deep 
pene make an equal amount of eream. 

German country women boil in milk 
the yearn for their home knit black stock- 
ings, #0 they will not “crock.” If black 
underwear, equestrian tights, or stockings 
that «tain are treated in a like manner, the 
result will be found very satisfactory. 





Povonded gies mixed with dry corn 
ines) and piaced within the reach of rata, 
it is seid, will banish them from the | 
pPretss ines. 

The best way to prepare a pew iron 


kettle for use isto fill it with clean potato 
peelings and water, boil thew foran hour 
or more, then wash the kettle with bot 
water, wipe it dry, and rub it with a little 
lard. HKepest the rubbing several times 
after using. In this way you will prevent 
rust and »ll the annoyances likely to oc 
cur in the use of a new kettle. 

Copper or brass kettles are bad for pre 
uniess kept s«crupul- 
ously clean and bright Better use tie 
porceiain-lined kettle. Keep jams in a 
ary, piace. Made right, they wiil 
need only a piece of white paper laid quite 
clowe, and another paper tied over the top. 
Made ouadry day. I believe that the 
inclination mould is less. Should 
mould sppear, boil them again. To pre 
vent preserves from spoiling apply the 
white of an egg Wa single thickness of 
white paper, with which cover the jars, 
lapping overanineh or so, It will need 
no tying, becoming when dry bermeticaliy 
tight apd «trong 


Serving purpones, 


coyel 


to 


If oniy one pot of tea can be made for a 
family taking their luncheon at different 
every housewife should see to it 
not stand with the tea 
longer then from three to 
hve ininutes. After that time 
pour the tea Into another pot and throw 
the grounds awazy. If you bave only one 
teapot, infuse the tes in some Other ver- 
sel pottery of some kind is best—sand 
pour inte the pot. In this way the injuri- 
ihe tannin which is drawn 
' the leaves after «longer infusion is 
you save yourself, your 
frienGs a0 familly from Lecoming tea mwa 


hours, 
that the lea 
grounds 


UG 
it 
or se Ver 


tn 


us effects of 
ut<¢ 


avoided, and 





| the app iteations « 


| trae 


| 


Dine 

\* aon af the baby reaches iis Sth 
‘ th take NM the iong, cumbersome 
“hif's thet come just sbout three inches 
t “% the feet. Then put on light, soft 
«tcking® and eoTt moroces shoes. When 
the baby * 6 tnonths oid, shorten the 
akiris ot more, thus giving the child 
mole treedtom of limb. At the age of 7 | 
months puts baby on the floor, and jet it 


face aboul ee much #1 likes. This will | 
give it the strength required for creeping 
and walking, which soon follow. In these 
faye it seems 'o be the habit and practice 


‘ 
|} quickly 
Price 


tarry cbi.dren avout in the aris and 
never allow thems to yo on the floor till 
they are big end old enough to walk. !t 
It @ Kiel iisteke to be 6lernally bandling 
achiid 

Why tr it (hal in treating neura Kia #4 
joe toereures are #0 offen the last to be 
thoughtot? in inost cases bot applica | 


tion# af (Le quickest and surest remedies, 
Hot oricks wrapped in wet cloths and ap- 
piled uedal.y aford aluiost iuetantanpeous 
reiief Maseace in excellent, and there are 
f-w facn.tiies where there is not oue mém- 
Ler suflicient to 


porwr oi Inagbetism 


ease pein, if only «litle attention bas 
teen given to the priacip! es ol 1D a*Saye 
treatinent. TLey ougtitto be universally 


kooe@n, tor this treatment i* efficacious in 
Always rub the 
extremities Oret, then the af- 
W ben is obtained the 
sid complete rest fora 
tent will do more good than 
(pilates every time 
[here are several ways of loosening the 
Ki ame stoppers of decanters and bottles 


hany Nervous diseases 
“pine and 


feetect part CABS 


evflerer aheo 


have 
day or two 


Une 8 to stand the bottle in hot water, ap- 
otber le to drop a littie oil with a feather 
between the stopper and the decanter and 
stand it mear tie fire Aftera time strike 
he wt an Ty with a piece ot wood 
¢ 6 ea 
" " “ 


_ a. at 


s SiLelilnes 


.4ueeL 
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An excellent dessert is made by 


|s0 abundance of choice meee 


dipped in powdered sugar in » mould gf 


| lemon jelly. The berries should be erat 
not an expensive drug, and if a very little | 


tered between aiternmate isyers of the 
jeily, which may be colored red or 5 dee, 
or light green. 

Do not press « sleeve or drew Waist 
seam on s fiat surface. Keep s board for 
the purpose made from »s rolling pin, 
sawed in balf lengthwise, so that it wil 
rest firmly on s table beneath the 
of the iron, and then cover it as 
would an ironing board. It supplies jus 
what is needed, 2 curved, smooth Suriece, 

Ip stewing rhubarb for sauce cut it inte 
inch pieces without pecsiing it, as bow, 
color and a fine flavor are in the skin. 
W ben cooked the outside will be as tender 
as the other pert Cook the fruit very 
slowly, and add only enough water ip 
keep it from burning, as a large part of 
the fruit iteelf is water. Add enougi, 
sugar to sweeten the sauce in the begin- 
ning, and, ce it is very acid, cook ing 
utensil that will not be affected by it a 
double boiler is sometimes used for the 
purpose. 

Moderate burus and spots scalded by 
boiling water may be relieved by putting 
a tablespoonfal of beking soda in « little 
water and binding cloths wet with the 
solution about the injured place. Every 
housebold should have in the medicine 
cioset a bottle of carbolized vaseline to uss 


| for more serious borns. Spread the dre 


sing thickly over the injured piace, and 
cover with antiseptic cotton. If neither of 
these remedies is at band in case of such 
accidents use olive oil. Another excellent 
remedy is olive oil mixed with the whites 
of eggs. Cover with cotton to exclude the 
air. 

Tongue Sandwiches. —-Half a pound of 
butter, three tablespoonfuis of mixed 
mustard, three tablespoonfals of oil, a lit 
tle paprika, salt, the yolk of one egg. Mix 
together very smooth and set on the ice. 
Chop some bam and tongue in eqoal pro 
portions and biend ell weil togetber. Cut 
the bread very thin, spread with the miz- 
ture and roiL 


RRR 


For bealache (whether ste® of verveas), Uthat 





neural roeemaiiem lumlags. pains and wrekses 
in the back, spine of Elimeya palo areund the liver 
pieurtey. a 4 the} inis at4 pains f all studs 


Katwa; + Keady Kelict will fort 
late case, and ite comtinee! ase for a few Gaz" 
effe ts a p-rmanemt cure. 


A CURE FOR ALL 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


> -_ 

a at & 

itm Meads Heir’ 
“- 


K half to a temepewnfal of Keady Keliet 
tumbler of water, regemt of at often uv 
continue, and a flaneet saterat ¢d © 
placed over the stomach of tevgria © 4 
re ibate «lief ard sar ef -et a cure 


internallv— A half ty @ teasgeonful in Lalf 2 tomine 
i water will, in afew minute, cute (ramps “pe 
Sour Stomach, Saaeea, Vomiting, H J 
veneness. Sleeplesenessn, sick Hralau riau 


a. all internal patos. 
Malaria in Its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented 
net a reteetial wists iu th 
cure fete?® en other maiat 
l other fevers. aldod ty KAIWAL™ Fit 
as KAUWAY'S KEADY KPLire 


cents per textile. Seid by au drute 


adways 


Pills 
Always Reliable, Purely Vegetable 


_—_ 


puree. 9 
bapw sf > 
~~ wee 

s 


t *! 
There ts —— 












Vertes tly tasteless, elegantly ceatot 


‘a purify leaner aged stress. cet Ss 
VILLA tor the care o aii diewders of toe 
Kywels. Kidnegs Bladder, Serveus Dine * 
ness, Vertige, Costivemess, Plies 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 


Biliousne?2s, 
indigestion, ;' 
Dyspepsia, — 
° Constipation 
And all Disorders of the Liver. 
Otserve iAhewtog syimpoomms resu i 
liseanes of U tlaeewtit weres - - an: ; 
By wl a | che s - 


_— 
PRICE 75 CTS. & 00% Seis 61 beee® 
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ting Aunt Prue. | 
rie 
id of sr C. L Tf. 
a 
= ELL, Kittie, how's the exche | 
dees be \\ quer 7” 
“Very low, Ted; depressingly 
as low. If something does not come in 
“os shortiy—if you do pot get some iilustrat- 
pe, ing to do—” 
wile “And you some storias to write,”” good- 
ons tem peredly. 
ya “Exactly, we shall be at so iow an ebb | 
t that we must forego our sole relaxation— | 
_ expensive relaxation that is—! wean our | 
ae little trips up the river.” 
beth “That's bad, Kittie,” lugubriously rub- | 
akin. bing a straight, bandsome nose. ‘‘!’li take | 
yond another turn roand of the publishers with | 
way my portfolio, though I almost despair. In | 
thew art,as with everything eles, the supply ex-— 
at of coeds the demand—in ths branch at 
ough least.”’ 
“sie “Ho it will be more than ever, since | 
‘- Board School children are taught drawing, | 
Ted.” j 
= *-Rigbt you are. I really have serious | 
intentions, if things d0 not get Letter, to 
od by start a8 a pavement artist.” 
ting “Every profession, however humbie, if 
Mitie honest, is commendabie.”’ 
2 Ge “That sounds very like a copy-book | 
Every heading, Kit.” 
eine The room in which the above conversa- | 
op tion took pisce was in a house Chelsea | 
come way. It was a sitting-room first-floor 
vane front. The furniture wae cheap and dingy 
matin quite of the “Furpished apartments’ de | 
on scription, only it was given an individu 
as ality by the additions and arrangements | 
a wade by iis present occupiers, Ted Clinton | 
ane and his sister Kate. 
They were orphans, head been 60 many | 
arte years. On the death of their last parent, 
mized their mother, they had inherited fifty | 
om pounds a year. Small enough; but they 
, Mis were young, and therefore fuil of hope. 
o be Ted possessed sufficient art in bis nature 
4-0 to cause bim to refuse any other profes 
sion. They lived in apartments, Kate kept 
) mix- 


house, and having developed a mild au- 
thorsbip, now and then got an article or 
story accepted. 

Little enough, but they pushed on, 
borne up by the firm belief in ibe *iood 
times coming.”” Sometimes, bowever, in- 
stead of good, bad times came, when 
things, to say the least, were, as Kittie re- 
marked, depressing. 

Ted, twenty-five, was bandsome, with 
gray eyes and chestnut bair, worn long. 
Kate was like him, only with violet eyes 


wre 


ot and a shade darker hair. 

” aone A silence bad ensued after the iast re 

by mark. Ted took up bis pencil, Kate went | 
on mending ber giove. Suddenly she gave 
ajump. There was a postinan’s knock. | 

‘ “Il wonder if postmen and railway por- 

VTS ters have nerves 7 she remarked. 

_ “I wonder if thst letter’s for us?” | 
queried Ted. ‘Yes, the slavey, the heavy 
footed Hebe, is bringing it up,’’ 

1S. Kate, rising, met ber at the door, and 
a took it. 
brie’ “Edward Clinton, E*q.,’’ sie read, com- 
os ing beck. “Whats number of postmarks. 
mee Why, it bas foliowed us from our old aa- 
ru. S dress, and it bas come froui— what ix this ? 
» —Sydney !”’ 
‘Sydney? We know no oné there who 
would write tw us. Hand iiover.”’ Ke- 
¢ of ceiving it, be aiso twisted it about, and ex 

- amined it, then breaking off the envelope 
read: 

“‘My peak NEPHEW aNv Nigece—— 
— 


“W bat is that you say, Ted, nephew and 
niece ?”’ 

“I don’t say it, | read it. 
fellow get on. 


There, iet a 


My pEAR Ngerakw anv Niece, —* ‘Much 
iypubie have | bad to discover where w 
address you, but at last have succeeded, in 
me t6 inform you of my intended vi-it 
© the old country. 

“ "Though, as you eee, I have Leard of 
you, it ™ more iban probable that you 
bave never heard of me, uor dreamed of 
my existence. You perceive it was in this 
way. Your father was my brother, avd 


mn iF 2 
i 


tpat 


Bers our father quarreied with your fatier. 
ness, Each said they would bave nothing more 
© do with the other—very foolish and 
wicked—and I fear my father was to 
ation biame. Still, there itis lam coming to 
fr. Engiand, and having no relations but you 


z why shouid we not be friende? Why con 
. tinue old quarrels? I’m willing to bury 
- the pest. 
“*I will, at least, come and see you, ther 
We shall soor find fw a * 
cacn Other 
. Dé thing amp please state 





2 the oid country « veuggar r 


grandfather 





When your 





my 





, bles, whatever they were, and bow and 


| ** We will be free and independent Britons, 


father, came out here nearly eight and 
twenty years ago, there was money to be | 
mace, and be made it A considerable 
pile. 

“I shall come by the Oceania.’ My com- 
panion, who knows London well, advises 
meé to stay at the Langham, unti! I can 
look about and find a house. I wonder if 
we shall be friends, and pull weil together? 

““*Your at present unknown sunt, 
PRUDENCE CLINTON.’ 


“That's a queer ietter, isn’t it?” ex- 
claimed Ted. “I was aware that granddad 
emigrated, but I never heard mention of an 
aunt Prudence. Got money. It occurs to 
me she’s a bit condescending. Well, if 
the old lady thinks [am going to be all 
cagerness to meke up the ‘amily squab- 


boo, and dance attendance on her for ber 
money, she is very much mistaken.” 
“Hear, hear. Just so!” cried Kate. 
maintaining a right to our own opinions, 
thongh we starvs.”’ 
“Still, we shail bave to receive her, Kit- 
tie.’’ 





“Of course. How she'll sniff, and pity 
our poverty, this Australian possessor of 
nuggets. I don’t suppose that she knows 
much about art She would appreciate 
you far more, Ted, if you were a butter 





nap or publican, with a prospect of retir- 
ing on thousands.”’ 


“Possibly. Upon my word, Kittie, I'm 
doubtful whether I should not appreciate 
myself better, too.” 

‘430th f"” 

“Well, it's ail nomsense to despise 

| honestly nade money.”’ 

“You know you don’t mean what you 


say, Ted—you know you do not;and | 
must request you not to be vulgar. Money 
is well enough in 
eometbing bigher to 


ia way, but there is 
enceavor for than 


|that Everyone can atvance the world if 


they try.”’ 

*] don’t fancy my Ulusirations or your 
pove!l will do that, Kittie.”’ 

“If they are done ina gues cause, auc 


with good intent, good wiil come,’’ re- 
torted Kate, with ine air of « feminine 
mentor. “But lei us descend tw the com- 
mop place.” 

“By which 1 suspect you mean Aunt 
Prue?’ 

“Weil, nearit, She says she is coming 
by the ‘Oceania’ The newspaper is by 
your elbow, Ted; just see if there's any 
menuon of it”’ 

Ted Clinton, taking the paper, searched 
the coiuruns for the sbipping intelligence. 
Kate watched him. 
** Yes, bere she i*. 
at Piymouth already! 
in London this week!" 





Ky gui! if she isn't 


“No!” cried Kate, springing up, “you 
mean by the next mail What are we i& 
do ?”’ 

| “Do? Let her come W hat doe it mat 
ter ?”’ 

“Matter? Oh, you men! Why, she 


in 
It must be cleaned, swe;t, and garnished" 

“GO Kittie; finish the parabie,’ 
groaned Ted, who regarded “cleaning up’ 
with borror. 

“it's a provoking nuisance,”’ 
K ate. 
appoint a cay 7’ 


‘+ Kecause the 


eapn't come witb the pim 6 


on, 


‘ 
ad woman te 


Wants t 


us by surprise, see tne 


aud bow we are £26. 


ehe’ll 


Why, she will be 


this plight! 


retmarked 


“Why did she not say sbe would 


truth of tLiogs, 


When she does see, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“Make love to the old lady, Miss Clin. | 
ton.”’ 

“That | am certain we sbali not.” 

“Then pass her over to me."’ 

“Be serious, Jack.” 

“Well, the first thing I should do would 
be to send a lettertothe Langham with 
your right addressa.”’ 

“I never thought of that,’’ said Kate. 

“Also, in, of course, a very dignified 
and independent way—I would say —that 
you will be pleased to see her." 

“We could not name a day and——" 

“Say we shall be engaged ail the others!”’ 
put in Ted. 

“I don’t think that would be very bospt- 
table to Aunt Prue; besides, why should 
you? She may be quitea delightful old 
lady.”’ 

“[ shouldn’t so much care,”’ remarked 
Kate, “if lonly knew what she was like. 
If she looked nice aud amiable | shouldo't 
mind. You see, we are rather Hobemian, 
and possibly might-— might shock her."’ 

“Pray don’t lvok so distressed, Miss 
Clinton !"’ exclaimed Jack. ‘I'll tell you 
what | do. I'll meet the “Oreania’ at 
Gravesend —they are sure to land there— 
171i just inspect Aunt Prue, take stock, and 
bring back the result.’”’ 

‘Nonsense, Jack !"’ exclaimed Ted. 

“Oh, how very kindof you!" cried K ate, 
simultaneously. 

“There!” ejaculated Jack Helston 
“Place sux dames, Miss Clinton bas it. 
I'll go.” 

The brothers and sisters didn’t see Jack 
again until the Oceania’ had arrived at 
Gravesend, when they began anxiousiy 
iook forward to his coming. Had be been 
to Gravesend 7? 

“No,” said Ted. 
the absurdity——”’ 

“Absurd or not, Jack,’’ Kate calied bim 
thus when he was absent, 
thing he did not mnean.”’ 

“If you talk so warmly of Jack, 
Fred Gillingham will be jealous." 

‘“*Not he,’’ laughed his sister, biushing. 

That very afternoon Jack Kelson ar 
rived. He camein with «a dash; ip « creat 
state of excitement. ‘Ted was alone. 

“Ted,’’ he cried, pacing 
have seen my fate! At ‘last—yer, 
reaching the mature age of five and 
twenty, heart-whole, a pair of gray eyes 
| cCamé, saw, and couquered !"’ 
“Are you talking of Aunt 


“He must have seen 


“never ahd «a 


K itie 


+s] 


atter 


the room, 


Prue?’ tn 


15 


“ “Oh, I see,’ she laughed. ‘Kut 1 dou't 
quite understand.’ 

“Now, Ted, you must forgive me, but | 
could not belp saying it. Lid her you, 
being unable to come yourself, bad sent 
me to be, if I could, of any service © Miss 
Prudence Clinton, your aunt.”’ 

“ool,” growled Ted. 

“Nonsense! You bad a right to do it; 
and ahe isa very nice persunage. Amiable, 
I am sure.” 

“*That wes very kind of bim, | am ' 
sure,’ she smniled, displaying two rows of ; I if 
even teeth. 

“Excuse ine-—I must really tell her—ahe 
jvined your aunt, and for some while they 
were speaking together, while 1 busied 
myself with the luggage. To cut a long 
story short, | saw them to an hotel, then 
to the train, finally to the Langham. There 
I left them, and my beart too, But, Miss 
Clinton, I have ftalfilled my promise. You 
need have no fear of Aunt Prue. Nhe is 
delightful."’ 

“Are you serious, 
Ted. 

“Never more so in my life. If Ido pot 
wed (irace Merridew, I'll wed no woman.” 

‘There is no fear she will refuse——"’ be 
gan Kate. 

“The son of a pillar of the Chureh,"’ 
completed Ted. 

Jack, being a true hearted fellow, had 
doubts notwithstanding. For three days 
he haunted the Langham, managing even 
twice to see the woman be adored. After 
that he made up his mind to write and ask 
au interview. What was the good of los 
ing Ume? He would confess his passion, 
aud ask if she would accept his add reases if 
she were not aiready engaged. The an- 
ewer came in due course, Miss Merridew 
would be at home at eleven the following 
morning, but she could not imagine what 
Mr. Beiston had to say. 

“That doesn't look well,” thought Jack. 

Nevertheless he was punctual to the 
appointment He found the middle aged 
—not the young lady—in the sitting-room. 

*“Coufound it I’ thought Jack, “1 can’t 
speak before ber,’’ and he glanced at the 
door. 

For about five minutes they exchanged 
commonplace remarka, then the lady said: 

“Well, Mr. Beiston, | believe you 
bere for some particular purpose 7’ 

“Lam here, madam,” said Jack, ‘to see 
Miss Grace Merridew.”’ 


<a teatime eres 


old fellow 7" asked 


are 





quired Ted, cynically. 

“Aunt Prue—confound —I beg your par 
don, Ted, « thousand times. I do Aunt 
Prue isa very pisasant, nice old lady— 
though sbe is not old-- being not forty five, 
ifso much. I aw taking of Miss tirace 
Merridew.”’ 

“W ho is she?’ 





take 


be more conceseending then ever 
“Sne bad belter, WILD «a Slight lies, 
“Push. Here comes Jack. | koow his 


step on the stairs—ii's as ligutand bound 
ing as bie beart. Who would 
was the son of a pillar of the Church 7’ 

There was 4 tap at tue door. 


“Come in,”’ 


ieileve 


Two 


calied anc a young felic 


¥, 


he 


Volirm 


about Ted’s age, Origit, good-looking, and 


g000 tem pered, entered. 


“Weli, how are you? Miss Ciinton, | 
peed ucl eek you; @ usual, you look 
cbarming. What a beastly day, isn iit? 

For ten minutes there was @ Wwerry in 
terchange of sentences, wien ied «ex 
claimed: 

eel 


, 


“thing a8 a rich Australian aunt?’ 


say, Jack, did you @VSr possess such 


“Nut exactly. Wien | bad, or did, if 
the dear oid iady would uiskée me her 
heir. 

“Humph W bat a wercenary chap you 
are.”’ 

Hight you are Ped fraust w f 

sniffing out tbe losves and shen But 

ave ¥‘< an Austraiian « ? 

—- << ost bait . 

" 
" " 

ava o o 

W i 2 


4 


“Aunt Prue's com penion.” 


| “Ob! then you have been to Girave 
send 7’’ 

“Of course.”’ 

“Did I not say he would go?” exclaimed 


Kate, triumphantly, as she entered. 


“Yes, he's been, and falien bead over | 
ears in love with the companion,’’ in 
| formed Ted. 

“No! cried Kate, bursting into laugh 


ter. 
; “It is true. "Li tell you how it was." 


| Drawing his elair nearer, he began: 


| “| went down to (sravesend, reaching 
there as the ‘Ocennia’ was signalled. When 
it carne, ang jet of? steam, | hastened on 


board, As luck would have it, | lintel 


ately turmmbled over Aunt Prue-—exzcuse mie 


ealiing ber Aunt Prue?’ 
“All right, old fellow, Ore away. 
“A pleasant lovking, middle-aged 
with a decidéd manuneér—just the #iyle that 
would write that letler—was tospec ting 
sume luggage Which had been brought up 
from the hoid 


lmwly, 


‘+ "These are ours,’ she said, ‘And tiese 


“i glaneod duwn, aod saw palnted on 
some ‘Mise PB. Clinton,’ on others ‘Miss 
(grace Merridew; pretty nawie, isn’t it? 


I gianeed round, and beheld a young lady 
seelug avoul the packing Of a deck-chair 
Even as | .ooked she Joined Aunt 


sLawia, 


Prue 
and 


igok had 


began lo Collec. Lbh6 lugyage, 


otber impedimenta. Kut that 


doue for ime, ‘That companion ts just tie 
woman | have beeo searching for all my 
long years. | adore gray eyes, Ted, I’m 
gOolug to ask her to inmarry me, 

“What! and you haven (spoken to her? 

“Haven’tI! Trust me. They were in 
Jitticulties about their luggage. I came 
u elr res l suppose Luere was some 
thing 6 my manner, & suuden!ly 

i 4 nh A 

5 me y a 
—_ ‘ ’ 
is 
a lar 4 “alne 


nm “ x ler 


ted ww oue ol ue pour Lima leeauk 


“Exectity. Iam Miss Grace Merridew, 
Miss Clinton's companion.” 

“You—-madam 7’ he gasped. 
there must be-- that is, I fear | have made 
sore mistake. How could | think that 
Ted's sauut could be younger than Ted 7’ 

“il peroeive. Kut it’s quite 
When old Mr. Clinton went to 
be married again.’’ 

“I must apologize to you, madam,’’ said 
Jack, rising. 
of myself.” 
“No, no, 


“There 


talural. 
Australia 


“I bave made « great idiot 
Bul bave you no message for 
‘Aunt Prue,’ who now is out 7"’ 

Jack beritated, then said, manfuily. 
I 
Phat, believing her oniy 
|} a companion with litthe means, | 





| “Vos Say, please, that the hour 
ber i loved her 


saw 
eae tly 
| te offer her my beart, hand, and fortune, 

if sue Lhougal that in time she could 
Kut, tinding pomiuien 
eyual tomy own, and wilh so many, many 
i, 
Eacuse ue, 


love 


ite her of social 


better fellows ready to love better than 
' 


Li have no longer tue courage 


good worning,”’ and he burried from the 
Temotia 

Puree hours later -how spent he eould 
net well have told —Jack plunged inte the 


Cilntous’ apartuienut 


“Listen hie 


oxzeiaiimed, “Tl wm notin 
lowe with Mise Merridew, but with Aunt 
Prue! And when you see her.’’ 
“Wiieh we soon shail, She has written 
to say she will be here to-day and | now 
feewr them: om the stair 


Jack relreated to the window curtains as 


the Qaor Opened and the two ladios entered, 

Ted's eyet those of an artist took in 
the gra hgure of the younger; but he 
Appicactent with 6xtended a’ thie 
elder. 

“We are pieased lo weleome you to Fog 
land, Aunt Ciinton As to the pest syjuab 
eli ain”? 

Kuthe gotuo further, Jack wan shout 
ing wit mugh the iadies were laugh 
mg, i 

ST ate St the same stake 
as ! I mis iady is 

4 t 4 ae 
oo ” 4 





Humorous. 


KECIPR FoR COURTSHIT 
Two of three dears and two or three sweets, 
Two or three balls oF two or three treats, 
Two or three serenades given asa lure, 
Two or three oaths how much they endure, 
Two or three messages -ontin one day, 
Two or three times led out from the play, 
Teo or three tiekets for two or three times, 
Two or three love leteers writ all tn rhymes; 
Two or three months keeping strict to these 
rules 

Can never fatl making a couple of fools 

Dean Swift 


The true Board of Health-—A plain 
ater. 

A hunter 
aacks hers 

Why is a tear like a potato ’—Be- 
“suse It eprings from the eye 


Family ties— The ones your brother 
te alwaye borrowing Fron 


tage his game. A flirt 


you 


The young man who “went off likea 


shot" probably found tx, much powder on 
hie girl's «heek 

Father: Isaac, if you are good to-day 
you may carry up seme wood, bat if ,ou are 
managhty you tametoarry tt uy 

(aller: Good morning. Hlave you got 
auy real estate’ 

Dhemter Yes, lots 

fhich is the queen of roses in the 

gardens? .The rose of the watertng pot, for tt 


ratne over all the ontheae 
It is not so unpleasant loa poor young 


aus tt ts te 
thew 


Woman to walt upeom the gentlemen, 
a proud old moaid tea be waiting I 
oh 

This was the 
wahibited?d by a 
“They won € last long at this price! 


I not, 


(roing! 
thee intely 


tempting no- 


lealer tn cheap 


shirte 


“Have 
advantage? 
“Oh, yes, but TP eautdn 
Vantage of you, 


my eon, yiven you every 


tthink of taking 


ad 


Tatler 


There are two classes of disappointed 


levers those @he are Uleappolmted before 
matitage, and the tere nbaAppy ones whe 
mare «Tis prpperiitect after 0 

Dr. Franklin says that “every little 
fragtmentef the Gay should be saved" th, 


yes, the tooment the day break 
at once te mave the pieces 


‘+, sot yourself 


“My wile makes a little 


long Way theme Claes 


money yo a 
Tones ton friend 
unfortunately. the friend 
“She  al@ays mtiteeortitviig for 


watt 
**san efeners pep bneee 
replied thts 


slomes te Atrion and Poly ime eta 


“Whatdo you call this ¥" said Joues, 
tapping tie dimmer Ightlhy with his fork 


“Cmll tt, snarled the landlord, “what deo 
you cnll ter’ 
“Well, really, aad Temes, "Ll don't know: tt 


hasnt quite enangh tate | itfor plaster, 


ft for bash.’ 


but 


there's « leetle toe mine hh tr 


Ata bat quet, 


lives 


when solving enigmas 


warane of Cle stoms, Alexander sald to 
intters 
“What fs that wits 
and will net come meat year? 
A Alatreseed office 
“tt certatnly must be our arrears of pay 
The Mtiverted, that he 


tena refered Ee tney Gee tee peotet pp. and aleo tnerensed 


one of Tile co 


both? net come last year, 


t, Ss arting up, satd 


king Was we 


arth 


hin pay 


the y 


ze at 


In one of the S ates 
act that me clog should 


passed an 
w ithe 
up for tn 


imi ge uta 


muryazlie, and a2 tan Was brought 
fringtna the statute in 


that bix dog bad a muszelea 


defence, be alleged 


“How te that’ myth the fusttioe 

adh’ emi the defendant, the act saye 
peerdiitvwag cof where tte " . mlhercnlad tee 
placed, and as Lit . the artronl would 
lthe the tresh attr, To pet the murzlie on his 
tall 


Apropos of the til <**Fagle Bakery,” 
*KRagle Laundry, te , a conten pornry tells a | 
capital story of a ti vist who was standing 
in the street one day when a van labelled 
“BRagle HKakery came along Ue battled the 
driver, and, gotng up te the van, satd 


“GelVe the one 


“dine of what” «at the driver, 


“One of those, he replited 
“Those what!’ 
“Why, one of yeur Dbeked eagle-' 


**T see,’’ said she, 
paper, “that there twenty 
tons made in this country 


looking up from the 
were millltom tbat 
iast yen 
“Indeed! he replied “lL wonder what they 
were made for’ 


“For se wing on garments, | suppose," 


“Well, sOmetuxty’s @ot more than thetr 
share, | fancy, for there bawen ¢ been any 
sewed on my garments fora year 

She resumed her reading, and a deep stlence 


fell upon the househotd 


The transiation of a recent 


novel contatus these ladlcrous sentence. 


“Hler han’? was oold, like that of a serpent 
The countess was about to reply, when a 
door opened anc « ~ext her mouth.’ 
**Ha! ba *ex timed tn Portuguese 
The « One) Pao ackward ar forward 
wit x i 
ewe n 
At 
‘ 
I "a . vet n 
and in |} ‘ t or 





French 


THE 


THE ‘WILLING wiDow. 

A sooreof us, says a weetern writer, 
were sitting im the shade of the depot 
| building waiting for the train, which was 
an hour late, when a yoke of oxen at- 
tached to a queer jooking old cart turned 
the corner. 

They were driven by a woman about 
fifty years of age, who was vereloot and 
wore a man's straw hat. 

“Git up thar, Buck !" she exclaimed, as 
she laid the “gad” on the off ox with a re- 
sounding whack. 

“You thar, Pete! 
round that way fur? Whoa, now! 
of yous stan’ still!’ 

She turned them up to the platform, 
threw down some hay taken from the cart, 
and came up among us to inquire of the 
depot agent about a barrel of salt. 

He was busy just then, and she was 
waiting around when the smart Aleck of 


What you skittiehun 
Both 


the crowd, who was traveling tor a wine | 
house, remarked in tones meant for her to | 


overhear, ‘‘l have always said tbat, if I 
married at all, I'd marry a woman who 
conld drive oxen.’”’ 


‘Is that meant for me?’’ she asked, as | 


she walked straight up to hii. 

“Are you a window, ma'am?” 

“T arm. Been a widder ever since a 
sawilog rolled over Jim nine years ago.”’ 

“And you'd marry again if you had the 
opportunity, would you ?” 

“T would, When Jim lay a-dyin’ in the 
house, be told me to marry agin if! hada 
show,.”’ 

“Ahem! | see, 
ond husband?" 

“Lcould, It runsin our fam’ly to love, 
We begin airly, and keep it up to the 
grave, What's your proposition? I'ma 
plain woman, full o° business, and never 
doany fool’. If you've got anythin’ to 
say, #pit it right out afore ‘em all!’ 

“]—I don’t want to marry just now,” he 
stanimersad. 

“Don'’t—eh? Then what's the use 
wittin’ me oa my tip-toes about it? You 
you jesetthe sameas asked me to 
have you, and | jest the same as accepted 
you!” 

“Oh! Na, l merely made sume 
inqaulries,”’ be replied, 

“Them inquiries was about love, sir, and 
iny beart’s athumpio away like all git 
out! | said I'd marry agin, and | will! 
Weare engaged. When do you want me 
to be ready ?"? 

“Madam, you have totally misunder- 
stood ine,”’exclaimed the young man, as he 
turned all sorts of colors and appeared to 
xrow small; “TL asked you a few questions 
outot curtosity.” 

“Mebbe the jury wil! call it curiosity, 


Could you love a sec- 


man, 


no! 


aud mebbe they won't! she aaid, as she 
wet her jaw 
“They don’t allow no foolin’ ‘round 


Posey Country. 
as you hev, 


W ben a feller goes as fur 
is ahitch or damages, I’m 
atrembiin’ all over like a girl, an’ my 
heart’ a-tryin’ to jumpout. It’s reg’lar 
love, or L cton’t know the road hum. You 
don't leave here, young man 
isaeti led !’’ 

“Bat, ma’m, you see——"’ 

1] don't see nothin’ 


damages, You've asked me to have you, 
Laaid | would, Will you marry or set- 
tle?’ 

“How—how much?" be gasped as he 
looked around and failed to ind any sym- 
pathy. 

“Wall, Saginaw salt is a dollar and a | 


quarter a bar'l,’’ she replied, as she 


gianced ata row of barreia down the plat. | 


fore, 

“| guess the oxen kin git hum with 
two bar'la. Make ittwo, and I'll call it 
aquar’.”’ 

Everybody grinned except the young 
man. le realized that he was done for, 


and got out of the box by planking down | 


thetwo dollarsand ahalf tothe agent. 
Tha cart was driven around to the spot, 
the barrels loaded up, ana then the woman 
came back to say to the young man, “I’ve 
settied this case, and the sait is in the cart; 
but |] jest wanted to rewark that, if you 


| happen this way agin, and you happen to 


tes, 80 awful cunnin’ that you can’t hold 
yourself, you’d better go slow on wid- 
dera. 

‘ Thar’s six teeen of us round bere, an’ we 
all drive yailer oxen hitched to carta, an’ 


we all go bar'foot in the summer and sigh 


to git married agin. 

“The reg'lar figger is three bar’le of salt 
and a pound of tea; but, owin’to your 
youth and that thunderstorm comin’ up, 


i've let you off easy Gooa day, bub ! 


od Gay @ii 


i —— ><a 


A GIANT « rHe Ocga* The giant of 


| the sea- weed lamily, and the largest known 








of 





bul marriage or 


berean ens EVENING POS T. 











species of marine alg, bears the scientific 
name of Nerocystia. 

lt occasionally attains a length of three 
hundred feet, end is kept a float on the 
ocean's surface on account of being buoyed 
by bladder-like enlargements of the stem, 
which are Allied with air. 

As the pliant grows older these globose, 
bladder-like excrescences swell into great 
retort-abaped cylinders six to seven feet in 
length and between four and five feet in 
diameter. Where this t grows in any 
considerabie quantity becomes im pos- 
sible for small craft to passthrough them 
on account of the density of this floating 
mass of vegetation. The natives of 
cal islands are accustomed 
of the bladder like en! t men- 
tioned for water vessels and for storing 


away grain. 
-DDRESS and get a 


BROCHURE book free 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, LIM 4, OHIO, 
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SEND YOUR NAME 


RIPANS TABULES REGULATE TRE STOMACH LIVER Ane 
BIWELS ARG PURIFY THE BLOGS. 


KIPANS TABULES are the best Medicine known 
for Indigestion, Killousmees, Headache, ¢ oustipation, 
Dyspepla Chronte Liver Troubles iptzziness, (Mffen- 
sive Hreath, and all diserders of the >tomach, Liver 
amd Nowels. 

Kipans labules are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, 
and give immediate relief, >old by druggists 


‘AL ESWMEN WANTEID $108 to $125 per month and 


ry © Kpenres Saple line pesition parma vent, 
peasautand desirable. Address, atta stamp, KINt 
Mit. Go., T IST, Culeage 
DOLLARD & C 00. 
TOUPER 
i223 
CHESTNUT ST. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 
CELEBRA @0O SAMER 
VENTILATING ew. = Pati Lagos 
anu rere deecription 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
lustructions and Gentlemen te 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Hair. 


voila ‘s arch ite ite merits are 


yA |S 

Also DOLLA RD'S ENEMA VE CREAM we 
be used in tion with the Herbenium when the 
yh. needs an oll. 


MKS. EDMON yous GURTER. 
4 


"88. Norwich, N . 
NAVY PaY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA. 

‘‘Deliard’s Herbeantum Extract. «tf 

Vegetabie Hair Wash.'’ reguilariy for upwards of fv. 


Nov., 2, 


years with great advantage. My hair, from ly 
thinning, was early restored, rope by tt 
in its wonted thickness strength. it is the 


wash | have ever ase’, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 


| To Mas. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1233 Chestnatsi., Phila 
till this case | used 


i have vently, during a number of 


years, 
Extract,’’ and | do ne 


| the ‘‘Dollarc’s Herbanium 
Know of auy which equals it as a pleasant, ne 
| and healthful cleanser of ee. . 
LZONARD MY ERS. 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 


Prepared and for sale, wholesale und retail, and 
Ma pete hi Ld 


DOLLARD & CoO. 


123 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AXD SHAVING 


UADIBES’ AND CHILDREN'S Halk CUTTIWe, 
rtiets 


None bat Practical Mair and Female A Xp 


| ployed 


Uy 
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ORGANS 


AND 
Were eed FOUR NEDALS AND DIPLO- 


MAS, also chosen for 
EIGN BU ILDINGS AT 
Twenty Medals and 


2 STATE AND FOR- 
HE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Ss were taken by 


makers of the raw maternals used by me im con- 
structing the Crowns 
The Crown is the only Phar which contains the 


Wonderful Orchestral Sctashenees and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest iuwer au ] 
by the use of which AL te 
Harp. Zither, 
Clavicerd, 
Music Bex. 
THE 
$; 


the age ar 
pertect'y the 
Saabs. ‘Mandolin. Quitar, 
Dulcimer, Spinet. Harpsichord 
Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Etc 
CROWN IS THE ONLY PLANO woRTH 
000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 


GEO. P. BENT, Maeufacturer 
245-283 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S.A 


Don's buy a Plano or: 


Urgan unti 
and examine a “ 


Crows” 


rou hea 


and get prices 





Reading Railroad. 4 


On and after May 17, 1808. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Phiiada. 


and Diuing Car, | dally Seam) 


Partor 

Mlack IMamond * xpress Wesk-Gaye 

a ni aid Chenge BV. } - Pe pe 
Bufaie and Chicago m. :: m 
Sleeping ( { daity, Spm ~~ 


6. 
Ware apron, ape = mem 


Lock Haven, Clearfield and Sellefonte Express 
(Steepe: dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 
Terminal, 4. 7. 
mM. 10.3. 11.0a 44 a taning con 


& 

% 4. 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7. 8.10 (dining 
a 12.0 night. om om, Sie 4 
byw (yt te 1. 





BE 


3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 





FOR SCHUYLKEILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown— = ae 
re ¢ 
i. 


rer Reading. expres : » 
days only 2.39), ats, 63k 11.39 pm. Accom.. mm, 
.S oe 3S Se > © —~Kx- 
wast 08, 9.6 am, 11.3, pm. Accom., 7. 


or iskanen and Harrisbu 
m, (Saturdays only 2.2), 
re am, 1.47.0» mm. 
7.BDam Accom., 6.15. 
For Pottsville Kxpress, 8.35, a am, Gnpaetage 
only 2.34, 4.05, 6.35, 11.30 Accom., 4.2, 7.6 
am, 1. p m. sunday— 4.2, 9.06 3 im, 


8.3, 10.16 


6, 
Sa 


weea - 
Sundays - Kx 
press, 4. am. 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.6 a m. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street W harvees. 
Weetk-days— Express, 9.0, a m, 2.0 (“aturdays 
only 3 ww), 4.00, SO. pm. Accommodation, sa 
m, £2, 6pm. Sundays— we yy 9.0, 0. a 
m. Accommedation, 5.00 a m, 4.4 p 

Leave 4tlautic City dlopot-- Week-daye-- Express, 7 7.3, 
9 ®am, 3.9,5.2) pm. accommodatim, 6.5). 5.5 
am, 4.3! pm. Sunday s-- Express, 4.00, 6.39, 5. p 
m. Accommodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 p m. 

Parior Cars vb all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 6.00 am, 4.3 p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 a m, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


Week-days, 9. 15a m, +59 - Sundays, 9.sam 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 7.35 a m, 2 pm 
peneaes 3.0 pm. 
Detailed time Lavies at ticket offices, N. E. corne 


Rroad apd (Desteas, street, Hm 
Chestna t strvet, Nth jarket street 
a at siations, 
Unaton Transfer oe will call for and chect 
from hotels 
LA WEIGARD, c. G@. HANCOCK, 
Supertntendent. General Passenger Agen: 


WASHINGTON PARK 


on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has ever been pre 
sented to the Philadelphia public than 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREE OF CHARGE 
every afternoon and evening. This foun 
tatn cost $75 000 and is the most megnif- 
centone tn the world. It plays at 2%, 
7# and 8.30 p.m. The fall spectacul«r 
display is given at the latter hour. 


GILMORE’S FAMOUS 


With Victor Herbert as Vonductor, gives 
two concerts daily, every afternoon ats 
and every eventing at 8 rom = These con 
certs are absolutely free o1 charge. 
Exhibition of the Vitascope 
Every Afternoon and Evening 


Boats from Arch and South Sts. Wharves, 
direct to the Park, every 15 minutes 
from9 a. ™ until 10 Pp. Mm. Boats from 
Otis Street Wharf, Kenstnaton, daity, at 
10a M., 12 noon, 2, 4,6and 8 r.™ 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


Children with parents free. 


‘LINCOLN PARK:-: 





eeeeee 


(T. P. BROOKE, Coat! 


Concerts Daily 
. 2 and 7.15 p. m- 
A Whole Snow Given tn THE VITASCUOPT 
ALLYN and LINGARD, Character Artistes 
THE LABGEST AND MOST NOVEL 
SHOOT THE CHUTE. 


PASSENGERS LANDED IN THE PARA 


Thos avoiding annoying and dangero 
transfers 





Ne Advance in Fare. Reund Trip 2< 
CHILDREN FREE 


Boats leave Race and Christian Sta. W harves 
every hour. Sunday,every © minutes. 





